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THE | 
CYPRIOTS; 


FJ MINIATURE OF EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
3 FIFTEENTH CENTURY... 


CHAPTER XXI. 


[Fix DING few things worthy his attention 
at Lerma, Calliades, after a ſhort ſtay, quitted 
that place, and arrived at Burgos, the capital 
f Old Caſtile, which is ſituated amongit the 
antabrian mountains, and on the river Ar- 
anza, from whence he took his departure 
or Marinda. He' found the road which 
roſſes the vaſt chain of the Cantabrian hills 
Peyond conception frightful and dangerous; 
Ind in his deſcent down the ſteep and ſlippery 
aths, which ran along the moſt tremendous 


recipices, he reflected upon that conſum- 
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mate wiſdom and goodneſs which hath af. | 
ſigned to every climate animals peculiarly 1 
pte to the exigency of its inhabitants. 
Under the fervid ſun of Aſia the ſlow, but F 
ſtrong and unheated elephant bears firmly, 
and unfatigued, from place to place, his 
nerveleſs and panting lords, with their whole i 
families. Through the burning and dry de- 
ſerts of Africa the tall camel ſtalks with the 
caravan unthirſty, nature having provided 9 | 
him with a ſtomachic referogin) where he 8 
hoards the water for an occaſional ſupply : 
and in the mountainous countries, particu- 
larly Spain, which is peculiarly mountainous, 7 
is found the ſeemingly ſtupid, but ſure-footed 
aſs, which is frequently improved into the 4 
mule, but which, either in its natural or im- 
proved ſtate, deſcends cautiouſly with ſober, 

| plodding ſteps, unhurried by the impatient 
= blows of its leſs-ſagacious rider, the rocky 
and precipitous paths, nor will advance one 
foot till he is aſſured of its ſafety; caſting 8 

about in ſuſpicious places its heavy, yet re- 

fleive eyes; pricking up its long ears, as if, 

by catching every found they are fo well 

formed to accumulate, it ſought intelligence ; A : 

and 
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Es 
© : and calling in the farther information of. its 
y "i acute olfactory nerves, by which it deteQs 
s. the path when hidden by the ſnow., Per- 
it ſuaded of its infallible inſtinctive ſagacity, 
„„ Calliades never adventured to oppoſe, to the 
is deciſions of the mule he rode, his own fal- 
le 9 - hble reaſon; but, laying the bridle on its 
= neck, committed himſelf to its guidance, and 
je never in any inſtance had reaſon to repent 
d the confidence. 
10 1 Our Cypriot ſtaid but a ſhort time at it Ma- 
: rinda, and here he paſſed the river Ebro, 
Or, as it was antiently called, Iberus, which, 
15, though here but an inconſiderable ſtream, was 
d * intereſting in the eye of Calliades, when he 
he |} recolleQted that from it Spain derived its an- 
tient name, Iberia. Aſcending a tremen- 
dous mountain, which divides Caſtile from 
Biſcay, called the Old Mountain, he paſſed 
the night in a ſolitary lodging houſe on its 
top, and in the morning walked round its 
ſummit to enjoy the magnificent ſcenery its 
immenſe height commanded, Looking back 
on the way he came, the mountains he had 
ell - paſſed with ſuch labour ſeemed dwindled 
i into inſignificant hills, and the fruitful plains 
* 2 EE 
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of Caſtile meandered under his eye in all the 
pride of vegetation. On either hand, in wild 


irregularity, the Pyrennees lifted their foreſt- 


crowned heads, mountain behind mountain, 
* in [endleſs perſpective.' Beneath him 
opened the beautiful plain of Ordunna, 
through which the river of that name, riſing 
in'the mountain on which he ſtood, tumbles 
its foaming wave over the obſtructing rocks, 
forming innumerable cataratts till it reaches 
Bilboa, where, rolling in a quieter channel, 
the navigable ſtream bears on its broad boſom 


the merchandiſes of Biſcay to the ocean. 


The deſcent of this hill was dreadful. 


After ſome time purſuing a zig-zag path, 
which ran along the edge of the moſt fright- 
ful precipices, our traveller with his ſuite 
entered a paſs, about 10 feet wide and 200 


long, which had been cut through the ſolid 
rock by the Romans; the marble walls of 


this ſingular avenue aſcending 30 feet per- 
pendicularly on each fide. From this pals 


another ſteep deſcent began by another zig- 
- zag path, and running by the edge of a pre- 


cipice. By degrees the path enlarged, the 


deſcent became leſs ſteep; with wearied ſteps 
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they at laſt reached the ſony plain, and re- 


joiced on entering the baff Walls of 


| Ordunna. | 


Though the abode of Calliades was very 
tranſient at Ordunna, it was many days ere 
he reached Bilboa, though but at twenty⸗ 
four miles diſtance, fo enchanted was he with 
the delightful valley through which the road 
ran. The noiſy impatience of the perpe- 
tually-interrupted ſtream, raving over the 
rocks, and foaming in a thouſand beautiful 
caſcades; the lively verdure of the herbage, 
decked with aquatic flowers of every hue; 
the gentle ſlope of the hills, broke into an 
endleſs variety of forms; their hides diverſi- 
fied with vineyards, orchards, and corn fields, 
hanging over each other; their tops, thick 
foreſts waving on the ſummits of lome, the 
bare and ragged rocks of others, piercing 
the clouds; the cheerful village pouring out 
its harmleſs inhabitants to ſport in innocent 
ſociety on the emerald plain; the lonely cot- 
tager in his little” encloſure, planting his 
ligumes, or pruning his vine or olive trees, 
and conducting by his ſpade a little rill to 
oe teet of his plants; while his ſun-burnt 
B 3 conſort, 
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25.28, 
conſort, and her robuſt progeny, tend the 
little flock of ſheep or goats which gambolled 
— 

Theſe ſcenes poſſeſſed ſuch inexhauſtible mw 
charms for Calliades, that he lingered at 3 
every ſtep, felt inexpreffivle regret when be y 


reached the laſt village of this terreſtial para- 
diſe, and entered the polado with a deter- 1 
mination to reſt himſelf there ſome days, ere F 
he bade a an adieu to the Ty of the 
Vale. y r | 
The poſado was laid f dtustedl, but 
the houſe of the pariſh prieſt "Was abundantly | 1 
more ſo, and our hero called upon him as he 19 
returned from his evening walk: he found 5 
himſelf received with more of benevolenee 9 
than ceremony; was introduced to the wi- 
dowed fiſter of the prieſt and her two daugh= + 
ters; and the converſation becoming general, 
it exhibited much more unaffected cheerful. 
neſs, and native. good ſenſe, than of learning 
on the part of the prieſt, or refinement on 
that of the females. Calliades, however, was 
ſo well pleaſed with his viſit, that he did not- 
heſitate to promiſe, on the preſſing invitation 

W 1: 30 cod Sod: Neb 
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of father Gregory, a repetition of it the next 

morning. | 
The next morning, and ſeveral ſucceeding | 

ones, ſaw the Cypriot at the door of father | 


Gregory's humble dwelling, and becoming 


its inmate for the day. He found the gar- 
rulity of the prieſt entertaining, the manners | 
of his filter obliging, and the innocent and 
playſul converſation of the young ones in- 
finitely pleaſing. But our youthful hero had 
not many days repeated his viſits ere he diſ- 

covered in the eldeſt of the girls an attention 
{o tender towards himſelf, as left him little 


reaſon to doubt the influence he had unin- 


tentionally acquired in her artleſs boſom. 
She was a lively, pretty, though rather coarſe 
brunette; and a man, leſs governed by ho- 
nour, would have found much amuſement in 
coqueting with ker. Calliades was by no 
means inſenſible to the expreſſive glances of 
a fine pair of black ſparkling eyes; but he 
repreſſed the emotions they excited. Shall 
I-requite (ſaid he to himſelf), the hoſpitality 
and benevolence of the good prieſt and his 
fiſter by the ſeduction of their darling, and 
hlaſt thoſe hopes of her tuture happineſs 
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hich they ſo 9 cheriſh? Let me fly 


from all temptation to ſuch baſeneſs; t to- 
morrow I will ſeek the ou to France.“ 


"Theſe were his refleQions, and this his 
determination as he walked by moonlight one 


evening to the poſado, where he and his ſer- 


vants had hitherto ſlept, father Gregory ac- 
companying him in his walk; and, Jacintha, 
who would not be left behind, hanging on 
bis arm, under pretence of having ſprained 
her —_—:: 


But ſo many:new gueſts had arrived at the 


8440 that afternoon, that its accommoda- 
tions for repoſe muſt have been ſo extremely 


inconvenient and diſagreeable, _ Jacintha 
faid, who was joined in the e opinion by 
ber uncle, that it was impoſſible Calliades 
could ſleep there; and he found it 1impratti- 


cable to reſiſt their united importunities to 
take. up his lodgings at father- Gregory's, 
Jacintha telling him he ſhould ſleep by him 


ſelf in the little cool room which opened into 
the garden. He at laſt reluctantly conſented. 
Timotheus attended to adjuſt the apartment, 
and then retired to the inn, 
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6 
Calliades had ſcated himſelf again with ths 
family, which was arranged round the hoſpi- 


table board, upon which were ſpread, with 
unſparing hand the fruits of the ſeaſon: 


1 Father Gregory was recounting thoſe grie- 


vous diſappointments of bis early hopes 
which had determined him to a life of celi- 


1 bacy, to which the Cypriot ſeemed to liſten; ; 


but he found his attention much embarraſſed 
by the more captivating eloquence of Jacin- 
cha's eyes, who, having placed herſelf oppo- 
ſite to him, leaned with both her arms on the 
narrow table. 
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Planted fo as to be incapable of avoiding 


this ſoft artillery without abſolute rudeneſs, 
Y and feeling the attack irreſiſtible, Calliades 
1 founded his hopes of ſafety in flight; and 
ſtarting ſuddenly | up, declared his intention 
of retiring immediately to his apartment, 
when a loud rapping at the-door alarmed the 
'F whole party. Who are you (cried the 
X prieſt), that diſturb a ſober family at this late 
hour?“ Anthonio,” was the anſwer. 

1 The door flew open, the whole family 
2X crowded in tranſports round him, and Cal- 
28 liades quickly underſtood he was a brother 
B 5 Of 
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of Tacintha* s, who had been long abſent; 
that he had been both imprudent and unfor- 
tunate; and that after many eccentrie wan- 


derings he was returned, like the prodigal 


lon, to the arms of his parent. 

But though, like the prodigal ſon, he was 
received with general joy, Anthonio ſeemed 
incapable of participating the rapture he 


gave; his ſpirits were evidently oppreſſed by 


an inſupportable weight of ſecret grief; he 
bghed in the midſt of the gaiety which ſur- 
rounded him; and though trying to take the 
ton of, the company, his mouth was ſome- 
times diſtorted by an affeQation of ſmiling; 
his gloomy eyes were deſtitute of the ſparkle 
which generally accompanies chat Indication 
of pleaſure. 

He at length complained of being ex- 
tremely indiſpoſed, and requeſted he might 
be indulged with fleeping by - himſelf in the 


mall room next the garden. Calliades 


would not give the family time to object, but 
inſiſted ſo eagerly on giving up the apartment 
to him, and being permitted to occupy a 
mattreſs by father Gregory in the common 
room, that his deſire was complied with; the 

mother 


1 
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mother conducted the ſon to his bed, and 
then withdrew with her two daughters to an- 
- other little cabin; and the Cypriot and the 


prieſt betook themſelves to their repoſe in 
the kitchen. | 

As it was late when thaw ſeparated, it was 
not very early when Calliades and father 
Gregory roſe from their humble couch. 
They were immediately joined by the female 
part of the family. Jacintha put the room 
in order, and prepared the morning repaſt, 
while her mother and ſiſter milked the goats, 
and.tended the poultry. They then all fat 
down to breakfaſt. Anthonio had not yet 
appeared, and father Gregory had perſuaded. 
his anxious mother not to diſturb him, al- 
ledging that reſt and fleep were the moſt effi- 
cacious remedies for the dejection they bad 
oblerved in him. 

While they were all ſeated round the table, 
enjoying the cakes which Jacintha had pre- 
pared, the freſh milk, and ſome delicious 
grapes, humid with the morning dew, Timo- | 
theus opened the door,. which, as it was op- 
poſite to Calliades, on lifting up his eyes he 
Tel B 6 „ ſaw 


1 
| faw the Greek with a pale countenance, and 
trembling limbs, as if devoid of. ſufficient 
ſtrength to lift his foot over the threſhold. 
His | maſter haſtily inquired what was the 
matter? and was informed that he had been 
purſued by a ſhepherd's dog, and narrowly 
eſcaped being torn in pieces. Calliades 
ſmiled in contempt at his cowardice; but the 
good father, who poſſeſſed no great courage 
himſelf, pitied him, invited him in, and * 
ſome proviſions before him. Ve 
Breakfaſt ended, the impatience of the mo- 
ther to ſee her ſon could be no longer re- 
preſſed. She ſoftly opened the door, but had 
ſcarcely ſet three ſteps into the room, when 
they heard her ſcream violently, and fall to 
the ground. All ran to her in the fame mo- 
ment. But what a ſpeQacle of horror pre- 
ſented itſelf! the ſon weltering in blood, the 
mother apparently dead beſide him. 
Calliades ran with the daughters to the 
aſſiſtance of their mother; father Gregory 


and Timotheus examined the body of the 


ſon, in which no ſymptom of life could be 
diſcerned. The . heaved a heavy ſigh; 
we Ah! 


— 


(a ) 

8 c Ah! (he exclaimed), his dejection laft 
| night ought to have warned us of this terrible 
cataſtrophe.” ! Was the young gentleman 
melancholy-? - (aſked the Greek, looking 
| earneſtly in the father's face). —© So much; 
(replied the Biſcayan), that I am not ſur- 
priſed, though I am ſhocked, and afflicted 
at what I ſee.” Timotheus then obſerved 
*' to him, that the poſition of the wounds and 
1 of the dagger corroborated his ideas, and 
| 4 plainly evinced that he had indeed been his 
= own executioner. 
"** The diſtracted mother, recovered at laſt 
1 to ſenſibility, was removed with difficulty 
io ber own apartment, where, leaving her to 
9 the care of her two daughters, Calliades 
buaſtened to ſee if he could be of any uſe to 
his venerable hoſt. He aſſiſted in com- 
1 poſing the ſtiffened limbs of the corpſe; 
= wrapping it up in the habiliments of the 
grave; in laying it in the evening decently 
in the earth; and in performing over it the 
8 funeral obſequies. He then took a tender 
| leave of the afflited prieſt, and preſenting 
him with 1 tokens of gratitude for him- 


ſelf, 
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'felf, and of kindneſs to his family, without 
feeing the female part of it our Cypriot the 
next morning bade a final adieu to the vale 
of Ordunna, and arrived in a few days in 
France. 
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b wh and SA conſort wich the affeRionate 
1 113 with which parents meet a long abſent 


A ſon. In his faithful boſom they repoſed their 


hopes and their fears. Few, alas! of the 


| former had they to confide; many of the 


latter: nor was the ſmalleſt in their liſt of 
1 grievances the diſſenſions which on their ac- 
count had riſen in the palace pf Turin. 

> Philip of Savoy, who beheld with malig- 
1 nant eye every ſymptom which his father 
1 gave of partiality to the cauſe of his brother, 


perceiving that the duke was upon the point 


ol levying troops for the reduction of Cyprus, 
4 1 up * his inſinuations the lords of che 
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of Savoy returned to his own dominions. 


ambaſſador from Edward the Fourth of Eng- 


with the lady. Bona of Savoy, the French 
queen's ſiſter, and then reſiding with her. 
That renowed nobleman, the greateſt ſub- 
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higher orders of mankind, and the adoration 


court of France by Lewis, not only with that 
333 air 


Lewis immediately wrote to Philip, preſſing 3 
him to haſten to his court, aſſuring him of the 
ſatisfactory adjuſtment of all differences be- 
tween him and his father. Philip came. But 9 
the moment of his arrival was ſhut up a cloſe 
priſoner in the caſtle of Loches, and the duke 1 


Of theſe incidents which had occurred du- 1 
ring his abfence in Spain, the queen of Cy- 
prus informed her knight, as alſo of the recent 
death of Mary of Anjou, the queen mother: 
and he found the earl of Warwick, as an 


je& which England, or perhaps any other 
kingdom ever ſaw, who could, by his fingle 
intereſt, bring great armies into the field, and 
crown and uncrown monarchs; who, for the 
greatneſs of his talents and the graciouſneſs 
of his manners, was the admiration of the 


of the lower; was treated in this viſit to the 


land, negociating a marriage for his ſovereigg f 


lat 
alr 


8 

air of reſpectful equality with which one * 

vereign prince convenes with another, but 

© alſo with that deference which is only Paid t to 

W cuperior abihties. . | 

4 Every effort which had been made to reſeat 
Henry on the throne of England had proved 


4 1 Fineffectual, The intereſt of Margaret, in the 


court of France, expired with the queen mo- 
er Her every hope was now annihilated, 


and Lewis cloſed moſt cordially with the pro- 
:poſition of an alliance with her enemy. | 


The lady Bona was the greateſt ornament 


5% of the French court. Her beauty, her under- 
nee at once ſparkling and ſolid; her 
| ee yet affable deportment, charmed 


very heart, and was the theme of every 
tongue. Warwick beheld her with admira- 


3 tion, and congratulated Edward in his heart 
2 


gon the e eh of uniting in this 3 


ey every © one regarded her as the queen 


. r England, nor did ſhe appear diſpleaſe 


a the Wenn made her on the oeca- 


£1 not 


- 


tude. 
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not be the averſion of a young, and not an 1 


ambitious woman. 


Lewis of Savoy, who began to deſpair of 
any aſſiſtance from the French king, beheld 
this marriage as the moſt fortunate incident 
for himſcif; for between him and this ſiſter 


had ſubſiſted from infancy that partial and 


diſtinguiſhing affection which is frequently 
ſeen formed among the children of large fa- 
milies ; and ſhe had promiſed him the utmoſt 
intereſt ſhe could acquire with Edward in his 
favour. 

W hat then was the FO en of theſe 
auguſt perſonages when intelligence was re- 
ceived from England of Edward's marriage 
with lady Grey? Warwick, juſtly diſpleaſed, 
departed. Lady Bona, who conſtrued the 
injury into diſgrace, ſhut herſelf up in ſoli- 


The prince of Savoy ſunk into defſpondence. 


Not one of the royal party ſeemed at eaſe 


but the queen of France, whoſe only conſo- 
aaa, ander the: unkind treatment of her con- 
ſort, 


k 


The natural gloom on the brow of 
Lewis darkened deeper, for it was by no 
means in the preſent ſtate of his own affairs 
convenient to him to quarrel with Edward. 
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Wor, had been the ſympathy and compaſſion 
1.5 her ſiſter. Still, however, Lewis was pro- 
; fuſe i in his promiſes to the Cypriot, and ſtill 
they penſively waited in expectation of his 
aſſiſtance, though every day afforded accu- 
; mulated conviction that were he even diſ- 
poſed to keep his word, it was out of his 
| power conſiſtently with prudence ſo to do; for 
beſides the occaſion he had univerſally 
given of diſcontent to his barons, he had 
gadded to it the general cenſure of the world, 
for a plan ſaid to be formed by him for ſeiz- 
ing the perſon of the heir of Burgundy, to 
vhom before his acceſſion to the crown he 
lay under great obligations. 

WH To exculpate himſeff from this Ae 
charge, Lewis ſent to deſire a conference 
vith the duke of Burgundy at Heſdin. But. 
Pͤdbilip, from the knowledge he had of his 
character, doubted the purity of his deſigus, ; 
FX and conſulted not his . counſellors, but 


2 


N 
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2 
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his aſtrologers, who, affuring him that the 
7 ſtars.decreed if he went to Heſdin that he 
4 ſhould die there, he declined the interview. 
Levis had now no other method of clear- 
| 1 ing *. fame but by an embaſſy, and he no- 
minated 


( 20 ) 
minated . that purpole Charles of Artois | 4 
more commonly called the count de Eu; 1 
Morvillier, the chancellor; and the my | 
biſhop of Narbonne. Calliades, whoſe mo 3 
was the obſervation of men and' countries, | 
petitioned, and was permitted to be one in 
their train; and prinee Charles, perceiving | 1 
his merit, noticed him very particularly, took 
much pleaſure in converſing with him, ; | 
finding himſelf liſtened to with avidity, de- 4 
lighted in informing him of the cuſtoms and 
manners of England, in which kingdom he | 
had been a pre on Zn twenty-three | 1 
years. | VR FLA FLY A 
The court of Philip was Wen relident at 9 
Liſle; for the duke, beſides bis French pro- 9 
vinces, was lord alſo of the low countries, 3 
the inhabitants of which were then called 
Flemings. Calliades was delighted with the | J 
country through which they paſſed when key x 
entered the dominions of the duke. Un- T 
bounded commerce, aided by a peace of 
thirty-ſix years, under the gentle {way of the 1 i 
beſt and moſt indulgent of princes, whoſe # 
benevolent Rr had acquired him the 
| 4 ea 5 ſurname A 
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urname of Good, had filled the Netherlands 
Frith wealth and happineſs. | , 
b. ud The ambaſſadors entered Liſle : they were 
= 3 yery bonourably received, commodiouſly 
es, . and the next day were admitted to an 
in zudience of the duke, attended by his ſon the 
99 tount de Charolois, and in preſence of his 
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drivy counſellors. 


nd. As Lewis deemed it derogatory to deſcend 
. excuſes for his conduct, his ambaſſadors 


ad orders to treat the rumour of the ſeizure 
f count Charolois as highly offenſive, and 
njurious to the king. 

1 Morvillier therefore advanced before his 
at # ociates, and in a ſpeech more ſharp and 
au J rrogant than became him in the preſence of 
N 43 $ ſovereign prince, accuſed the count de 
ed harolois with having unjuſtly ſeized a ſmall 
he 1 up of war belonging to Dieppe, under pre- 
ey 1 ence that Rubempre, its commander, was 
n- Povering on the coaſt, watching for an op- 
ol 2 Portunity of making him priſoner, at the in- 
ne gation. of the king of France; which ima= 
ſe 4 zinary plot againſt the count, ſo contrary to 
ne 4 he law of nations and humanity, ſo unwor- 
* 22 a great king, and which Lewis held in 

a particular 
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the king became by that means moſt bee 


Burgundy the perſon of Oliver de la Marche, 
receive there the juſt puniſhment of his 


- bemprs, ſo unjuſtly impriſoned, might be 14 


(8 } 1 
particular deteſtation, had been with ſedu- 
tous maliciouſneſs publiſhed all over Flan- 9 ; 
ders, particularly at Bruges, which being the | 'F 
univerſal reſort of ſtrangers, the character of j f 


traduced in all nations. The perſon moſt | | 
induſtrious in ſpreading this defaming report | b 4 
had been diſcovered to be Oliver de la 
Marche, a Burgundian knight. The king, 4 I 
therefore, in juſtice to himſelf, and to clear 4 
his honour from this unfounded and flande- 1 
rous imputation, demanded of the duke of 4 


that he might be ſent priſoner to Paris, and 1 
crime; and the king required alſo, that Ru- q 


at liberty. 

The venerable duke, with equal te 
and dignity, replied to this inſolent Al 
that Sir Oliver de la Marche, being a native 
of Burgundy, and ſteward of his houſehold, 
was for none of his aQions amenable to 
France: but, in deference to the king, if it 
could be proved that he had ſaid any thing 


falſely, derogatory to the honour of Lewis, 
| he 


( 23 ) 
he ſhould be puniſhed according to the na- 
ture of his crime The haſtard ſon of lord 


'Rubempre was indeed impriſoned at the 


Hague; but it was from informations of no 
deſpicable nature, that he had combined with 


ſome villanous people to ſeize count Charles, 


who then reſided at that place.“ If my fon 
is more ſuſpicious than he ought to be, (add- 
ed Philip, ſmiling) he inherits not that diſpo- 
fition from me, who never was of a jealous 
temper ; but rather from his mother, who, I 
confeſs, was the moſt fearful and apprehen- 
live lady I ever knew. But, (continued he, 
reſuming his gravity) although I am by no 
means timorous, yet had I been in place of 
my ſon, when the baſtard of Rubempre ho- 
vered ſo ſuſpiciouſly on the coaſt, and re- 
ceived the ſame intelligence of his treache- 

us deſigns as Charles did, I ſhould have 
acted preciſely in the ſame manner. The 


matter ſhall be inveſtigated ; and if the baſe 
tard can prove the ſuſpicions unfounded, and 


himſelf innocent of the charge, I pledge my 
honour he ſhall be relcaſed, and ſent back to 
the king,” 


Unſatisfied 
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Unſatisfied with theſe conceſſions, the mo- 
ment the duke had ended, Morvilliers, in the 


lame arrogant tone, began again, aſſerting, 


that the count de Charolois, when he laſt vi- 


ſited his majeſty at Tours, entered into an 


aſſociation againſt him with the duke of Bre- 
tagne ; and affectedly paſſing over the count's 

ſhare in it, exaggerated ſo much the enor- 
mity of the action, placing it in every mali- 
cious light that could reflect ſhame and diſho- 


Nour on the duke of Bretagne, that the high- 


ſpirited count, ſeverely ſtung at his oblique 
reproach, often attempted to anſwer, but 
was as often interrupted by Morvilliers' ſay- 
ing, © I came not here, Sir, on an embaſſy 
to you, but the prince your father.“ 

Charolois ſtill growing more impatient at 
the increaſing inſolence of the chancellor, 
particularly when he added, ſneeringly, that 
he could not imagine what could induce the 
count to enter into that aſſociation with the 
duke of Bretagne, unleſs it was out of grati- 


tude for a penſion the king had given him, 


together with the government of Normandy, 
that Charles repeatedly entreated his father's 
permiſſion to reply. | 

| ” p 


1 04 

<« J have anſwered for you already, (ſaid 
the duke) and, in my judgement, as a father 
1 | ought to do for a ſon. However, {ſince your 
deſire of ſpeaking is ſo great, conſider of it 
N 9 to- day, and to-morrow you ſhall have W : 
to ſay what you pleaſe.” 
Accordiggly, the next morning, befors the 
XZ ſame audience, the count de Charolois, kneel- 
# ing on a velvet cuſhion, out of reſpett to his 
father, to whom his converſation was ad- 
2X dreſſed, alledged that the cauſes for which 
the baſtard of Rubempre was apprehended 
IX «ere juſt and reaſonable, as would plainly 
appear on his trial. He acknowledged that 
be duke of Bretagne and himſelf had en- 
teredd into a friendſhip and alliance, and had 
IF {rorn to the mutual defence of each other; 
but aſſerted, that ſo far from this aſſociation 
being intended as an injury to the king of 
France, it was rather for his ſupport, if their 
mutual aſſiſtance ſhould be required: that 
for the penſion which the king bad given him 


{l- | | 

RY little gratitude was due, ſince it was reſumed 
» ; ; 

ly, o ſpeedily, that he never received from i; 


but gooo franks, which was the payment of 
dne quarter only: that he had neither ſoli- 
Vol. II. © | cited 


A —— — — —— —̈ä 


cited the penſton, nor the government of | "0 
Normandy ; for that ſo long as he continued | p. 
happy in his father's favour, he needed not | 


( 26 } 


the bounty of other people. 4 

The count then roſe; but it was evident 
in his countenance, that had not reſpect for F 
his father reſtrained him, his anſwer would 1 
not have been of ſo temperate a nature. 1 

The duke then addreſſing himſelf to the 1 
ambaſſadors, with equal modeſty and wiſdom, 
deſired that they would, in his name, be- | 1 
ſeech his majeſty to preſerve him in his fa- 4 
vour, and not lightly entertain an ill opinion : 
of him and his ſon. 4 

A collation and wine were then Net in, | A 


the ors took their he) firſt of hel 1 
duke, and then of the count, who ſtood at a 4 
diſtance from his father near the door. The 
laſt who approached him was- the Rs j | 
of Narbonne. Preſent my moſt humble : 
reſpetts to the king, (ſaid Charles to the pre. 
late in a low voice); let him know I think 
he has handled me roughly by his chancellor 
and tell him before the end of the year I will 
make him repent it.“ 


car 
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1d 8 W HIL E the noble perſons in whofe 
48 ſuite he was were preparing for their depar- 


ture, Calliades, ſtruck with the ſuperb ap- 
pearance of the palace, which excelled every 
place he had before ſeen in magnificence, 
very eaſily prevailed upon one of the officers 
of the duke of Burgundy's houſehold to con- 

duct him through tne ſeveral apartments. 
Nothing can be conceived more ſplendid 
than the furniture of this princely manſion, 
or more coſtly than the contents of its cup- 
boards and ſideboards. One ſideboard in 
particular attracted admiration: it was in 
four ſtages or diviſions, aſcending one above 
another, and covered from the ceiling to the 
floor, as a back ground, with cloth of gold 
and crimſon, bordered with black velvet, 
upon which was wrought in gold the duke's 
device, which was a fuſil; a grand canopy 
crowned the whole, with cornices and fringes 
C 2 of 


. 

of gold. Upon the ſtages of this ſideboard 
were placed innumerable veſſels of cryſtal, 
adorned with precious ſtones; cups, flaggons, 
plates, diſhes, and baſons, of the pureſt gold. 
The guide of our Cypriot called his attention 
particularly to two gold comfit boxes, en- 
riched withjewels, which he aſſured him were 
valued at 70,000 crowns. 

After viewing the lower apartments, Cal- 
liades was conducted to the chambers, which 
were alike admirable for their magnificent de- 
corations. The grand ſtate bedchamber was 
hung with crimſon ſatin ; the bed, which was 
a preſent from the people of Utrecht to the 
duke, was alſo of crimſon ſatin, with a great 
ſun on each cornice finely embroidered in 
gold; the counterpane and pillows were of 
the ſame ſatin. At the head of the bed ſtood 
a ſingle chair, its covering crimſon velvet, 
its cuſhion cloth of gold. A fideboard in 


ſtages, was covered with great flaggons, pots, 
cups, and comfit boxes, all of filver, gilt. 


Charolois and his conſort. 
of the walls of this room was hung with green 
| ſilk, 


this room, very high and wide, of three 


They next paſſed into the apartment of 
The upper part 
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fk, the lower with fine tapeſtry. In it were 
two beds under one canopy, with a ſpace be- 
tween them for two chairs, which were co- 
vered with crimſon and cloth of gold, with 
cuſhions of the ſame, and over the chairs 
was a green fatin curtain drawn back from 
the middle of the canopy, and looped grace- 
fully up; other green ſatin curtains drew 
round the canopy, and envelopped the two 
beds. There was alſo a little bed or couch 
which ran on rollers, ſo as it might be placed 
near the fire, or under a . canopy of green 
ſatin of its fize, which had alſo green ſatin 
curtains to draw round it. The counterpanes 
of the three beds were of the moſt beautifully 
ſpotted ermine, lined with violet-coloured 
velvet, ſo large that they floated on the 
ground, and over each was ſpread a light co- 
vering of ſtarched crape, ſtill longer and 
wider than the counterpanes. In this cham- 
ber were two maſſy candleſticks of ſilver, 
with large wax candles always burning; there 
was allo a ſideboard covered with cups, com- 
fit boxes, &c., and a table to receive the 
cups in which cordial refreſhments were 

8 given 
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given to the iel of the counteſs in her 
lyings-in, after they had been ſerved with 


the comfit boxes. 
They next viſited the apartment of the in- 


fant daughter of Charolots, who, after the 


death of her father, married the duke of 
Auſtria, and by her marriage transferred the 
Netherlands to the houſe of her huſband, 
the French dominions being torn ſrom her by 
Lewis. In this room likewiſe were two beds 
under. one canopy; and another canopy for 
the little bed or cradle of the ps as in 
the other apartment. 

The talents of the perſon who diſplayed 
chis ſuperb manſion to Calliades were happily 
adapted to the taſk; and he expatiated with 


infinite fluency on the faſhion and value of 


the flaggons, the cups, and the comfit boxes. 


He poſſeſſed alſo an excellent recollection of 


the magnificent entertainments which had 


been given by the duke; and, finding himſelf 


liſtened to with good humour, recited all the 


incidents of a tournament, in which it was 
unanimouſly agreed the count de Charolois 


ſcribed 


had outſhone all competition: and he de- 


(gx } 


Z ſcribed how the officers at arms led two ladies; 

XZ who were princeſſes, to crown him with the 
4 9 wreath of victory, whom the count ſaluted, 
1 as was the cuſtom in chivalry; and they then 
S conducted him to the ſeat of honour, amidſt 
F the loud cries of joy and acclamations of the 
i multitude, the ,leſs noiſy, but more grateful, 
XZ murmur of applauſe from the judges" and 

heralds, while the martial ſounds of the min- 


ſtrels, and the ſongs of the Troubadours, in 


loud peals of triumph, completed his glory. 


But he exhauſted all the powers of his 
eloquence in deſcribing an entertainment 
given by the duke to a number of noblemen 
and knights, in conſequence of his having 
conſented to accompany the pope in a cru 
ſade to the holy land. The ſuperb richneſs: 
of the plate, the number of the ſervices, as 
well as the delicacy and rarity of their con- 
tents, the variety of the entremets, or curious 
and dainty diſhes brought in between the 
grand ſervices, was minutely enumerated and 
accurately deſcribed by the loquacious Bre- 
ton; but when he attempted the machinery: 
and N which followed the feaſt, he 


C4. evidently 
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evidently laboured for language to convey 


to the Cypriot adequate ideas of the gran- 3 
deur of the ſcene. b | 

The hall in which the dinner was ſerved E 
he repreſented as a vaſt theatre, decorated 
with machines, which exhibited figures of 
men, of uncommon animals, of trees, moun- 
tains, rivers, and the ſea, with veſſels moving 
upon it, Suddenly, he ſaid, the great fold- | A 
ing doors flew open, and a vaſt giant entered 
in the habit of a Saracen, armed at all points. 
He led an elephant with a caſtle on its back, 
in which ſat a lady weeping, attired in long 
mourning robes. When the giant arrived at 
the table, at which ſat the duke of Burgundy, 
he ſtopped, and the captive lady, who per- 
ſonified Religion, addreſſed that prince in 
verſe, painting moſt pathetically the calami- 
ties ſhe ſuffered from the tyranny of the infi- 
dels, reproaching bitterly the luke-warmneſs b 
of her pretended friends, whoſe duty it was 
to have ſuccoured her in her diſtreſs, and 
imploring with great energy the duke to 
reſcue her and her ſacred country from 
bondage. | 
The 


( 38”) 
The duke heard her with the utmoſt at- 
tention, and. immediately ordered the royal 
pheaſant* to be brought in, that he might, 
as was the antient cuſtom in chivalry, over it 
make his military vows. Immediately a long 
file of officers appeared; after whom came 
the king at arms of the order of the golden 
fleece —an order of knighthood wick” the 
duke had a ſhort time before inſtituted = 
bearing on his head, in a golden veſſel, a 
live pheaſant, adorned with a golden collar, 
enriched with gems. Twa young ladies fol- 
lowed: one was Yolande, the duke's natural 
daughter ; the other, Iſabel, daughter tO the 


. peacock was alſo eſteemed a royal bird, and the 
military vows frequently made over it. It was brouglit 
with the ceremonies here deſeribed, roaſted, and — 
with its fineſt plumage, and after the vows were made 
ſet npon the table, and the ladies deputed the moſt-eſ- 
teemed knight to carve it; the great {kill in doing which 
conſiſted in dividing it ſo accurately that the company, 
however large and diverſified, might have each a ſhare 
according to merit and dignity. ' In air old romance a 
knight is repreſented as carving a peacock to 150 knights 
with ſuch preciſion and judgement, that all were perfectly 
content with the part aſſigned. The feathers were made 
into à crown by the ladies for the Troubadours, 


- G3 lord. 
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lord Montaign; each of che ladies attended 
by a knight of the golden fleece. 5 
The king at arms knelt before the duke, 
and the young ladies, aſſiſted by the knights, 
preſented the pheaſant, over which he pro- 1 
nounced a ſolemn vow, which he had previ- 
oufly written, to carry war againſt the infi- 
dels, and exert the utmoſt of his abilities to 4} 5 
reſcue the oppreſſed church, and redeem te 
holy land from their uſurpation and tyranny. 
The knights of the golden fleece firſt, and 
then the other nobles and knights, having 
the pheaſant carried to them in a ſimilar 
manner, made yows of the ſame purport as 
the duke's, ſome of them adding peculiar 
clauſes of their own, or ſwearing to the ob- ; 
ſervation of ſome arbitrary penance, as the 
abſtaining from wine and meat certain days, 2 
not to ſleep on a bed, not to eat off a table 
cloth; and ſome of the moſt ſevere vowed to = 
wear ſhirts of hair cloth next their ſkin, or 
never to take off their armour. till they had 

| fulfilled their pious engagement. 
A lady next entered in flowing robes, 
j white as the new-fallen ſnow, attended by 
twelve other ladies, all attired alſo in the 
pureſt 
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1 pureſt white, each with her name written in. 
golden letters on a ſcroll which depended 
from her right ſhoulder. 

XZ The ſuperior dame, who perſonified the 
XZ «© Grace of God,” addreſſed the aſſembly in 
"2X verſe, thanked the knights for their pious 
vows, and warmly. exhorted them to make 
the twelve ladies, her attendants, their inſe- 
parable companions in their religious expe- 
dition, as a means of enſuring the ſucceſs of 
it, and of accompliſhing themſelves in thoſe 
virtues. indiſpenſibly requiſite in forming the 
character of a true. knight. She then pre- 
ſented individually the ladies by name, with 
a proper encomium on each: they were, 
Faith, Juſtice, Charity, Reaſon, Prudence, 
Temperance, Magnanimity, Liberality, Di- 
ligence, Hope, Valour, Truth. 

A general dance concluded this magniſi- 
cent and allegorical entertainment, | 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Tus morning thus paſſed pleafingly in. 
the palace of the duke of Burgundy. In the 
afternoon Calliades finding the ambaſſadors 
were engaged in ſome ceremonious viſits to 
the officers of the duke's court, determined 
to ſhake off his talkative companion, all 
whoſe information he had by this time ex- 
hauſted, and of whoſe company he began to 
be weary, and walk forth by himſelf to view 
the city of Liſle and its environs. 

Having ranged round the city he paſſed 
one of the gates, and ſoon after met a young 
woman, whoſe appearance at once attracted 
his attention and excited his compaſſion: 
her dreſs was the tattered remnants of what 
had originally been fine and coſtly; ſickneſs. 
and ſorrow fat in legible characters on her 
puallid cheek, and ſeemed by their combina- 
4 tion to have anticipated the ravages of age, 
1 in bending her naturally fine and graceful 
| | form. 


OY 


re 
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1 form towards the earth. She was labouring 
| by towards the town with a pitcher of water; 

Rx which not its ſize, for it was far from a large 
4 one, but her own feebleneſs evidently ren- 
4 dered a weight ſo heavy, that ſhe I | 
4 5 in her efforts to carry it. 


« Let me aſſiſt you, fair maid, (aid Cal 


liades, taking the pitcher from her hand); 


you ſeem unable to walk; lean on my arm, ; 
and lead on, I will conduct you home.“ 

She caſt up her fine eyes ſwimming in 
tears, but was unable to articulate her gra- 
titude. - She did not, however, take the. 
offered arm, but tottered feebly forward, the 
Cypriot quietly following with her pitcher. 
She led into a by-ſtreet, and to the door 


i; | of a wretched cottage, where, ſtopping, ſhe 
W Llently bowed ber thanks, and W ta 


take the pitcher. 

« No, (ſaid Calliades, retaining it), I will 
carry it into the houſe for you.“ Excuſe 
me, (ſhe replied, ſpeaking in broken Ger- 
man); for your aſſiſtance receive my ac- 
knowledgements; but we part here.” —© You 
mult pardon- my diſobedience (he anſwered), 
but I am determined to place it in youy 
houſe,”? 


brought you ſome water— tis all I can „ 


{= | 1 
houſe,” His antagoniſt had not ſtrength for 9 
contention. She opened the door, entered "mn 
the ſqualid apartment, and haſtened towards © 9 
a chair, on which was ſeated a venerable 
man. My dear father! (ſhe ſaid) 1 have 5 


Let me have it, he eagerly cried, raiſing } 
himſelf forward in the chair by its two arms, 
She brought a cup to Calliades, who poured | 1 
ſome water into it; ſhe carried it to her fa. 
ther, who eagerly hurried it to his lips, drank | 1 
a large draught, pauſed for breath, and then 
drank again. Delicious beverage! (he 1 
cried), the unadulterated gift of Nature, and AN 
adequate to all her honeſt purpoſes! My | 
God! whatever thou haſt denied me, what. | 4 
ever in thy juſt vengeance thou haſt taken 
from me, for this I thank thee. But, ever 
craving—haſt thou no bread, Mary?” 3 

Mary's negative was expreſſed by her n 
tears; and Calliades, who had taken his ſta- 
tion behind the chair of the father, now made 1 5 
his retreat unſeen by him. He flew to the iq | 
houſe of public entertainment, which he had 
remarked at no great diſtance, procured 
from it a capon ready drefſed, ſome bread, 

and 
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Ind a bottle of wine, and with the utmoſt ex- 
% edition returned with them, 

+ 1 The eyes of the daughter ſparkled with 
9 4 lleaſure as he preſented himſelf, the father 
> boked aſtoniſhed. ©« Who have we here?” 
1 be ſternly cried.— That Omniſcient Being, 
RH {anſwered Calliades, who witneſſed thy gra- 
1 titude for the ſmalleſt of his gifts) - a cup of 
5 | cold water—hath, for thy patientacquieſcence 
9 in his good pleaſure, ſent thee this by me.“ 
Thou haſt indeed the countenance of a 
1 miniſtering angel, (he ſaid, looking earneſtly 
WW in a face then beaming: with pity and -benevo- 
and "of lence), thy gift is moſt opportune, and I will 
My not faſtidiouſly interrogate: the giver; come 
| i and partake with me, Mary, this moſt wel- 
come, though myſterious refreſhment—you 
13 will be ſeated with us, Sir ?—” 

1 « No, (anſwered Calliades), I came to 
WF miniſter, not to eat; you-muſt permit me to 
attend you.” He did fo, and his feaſt was 
by much the moſt exquiſitely. delightful, 
BF though the others added to their viands _ 
good, the poignant ſauce of hunger, 
When the meal was ended, and the vene- 
nadie ſire found his ſpirits refreſhed, he 
reached 


Ws 
1 


„„ L 
reached out his hand to Calliades; « Receive) 1 
Sir (ſaid he), my ardent thanks for the mol | 
delicious repaſt-I ever made. I am ignorant. 1 
how you became acquainted with my dif. 5 2 
treſſes, but indeed * preſſed very bal 
upon me.“ 1 

« It muſt have been ſome dreadful cal 
mity, Sir, which involved you in them; q | 
am A— you. were not born in indi- 7 : 
gence.“—“ Alas! No, (he rephed, with 1 * 
long- drawn ſigh), far other were the ef I 
of my infant years from thoſe which are nov i 
before me. T am an Englifhman, Sir, | 
friend to the fallen houſe of Lancaſter; ww 
with the-only remains of my family, this poor 1 ] 
girl, from my native iſle; deſpoiled of for- 
tune, unable to work, to beg aſhamed— yet "1 j 
even to that, whilſt my ſtrength .remained, Ml 
has ſtern neceſſity conſtrained me to. ſubmit, | 4 
to ſupport an exiſtence burdenſome in itſelf, 8 
and which I only ſought to prolong as the 1 
protector of my otherwiſe friendleſs Mary, 
whom nature and education have ill- formed 
to contend with the buffettings of misfortune, = 
and a hoſtile world,” 


« The 
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eive © The duke of ——— Sir, it he 
mot K neẽ —.. 


ram « [ wiſh not FOR ok of OI to 
dif. 1 now who it is that languiſhes with want in 
hard his dominions. He is a moſt benevolent 
1 End kind-hearted prince, as hundreds of the 
unfortunate Lancaſtrians can witneſs who 
rod his court, and would exhauſt his pity 
2 and beneficence were they not inexhauſtible. 
s gracious: is the count his ſon to our un- 
egg 2 happy party; impelled by a double motive; 
1 compaſſion for the perſecuted and diſtreſſed, 
and reſpect for his mother, who was . ſiſter to 
de late don Henry of Portugal, and grand- 
daughter to the ſource of Lancaſter, our gal- 
ant John of Gaunt. I wiſh not to render 
me heavy burden ſtill heavier to their bene- 
BY ficence. I know how to die; but IJ know 
by not how to live, when the veil which conceals 
| * me is withdrawn, and I am viſibly. the de- 
pendant on another's bounty, though that 
other is the nobleſt of mankind.” 
Calliades endeavoured with all his elo- 
quence to combat this principle, and gain his 
| conſent to repreſent his fituation to the duke 
of Burgundy; if not upon his own account, 
vet 


E 


yet to ſecure his daughter a protector, ſhould 
any accident befal himſelf. On this fide 
only was he vulnerable. He heſitated; the 
Cypriot urged the neceſſity of his inſtant de- 
ciſion, acquainting him with his own ſitua- 
tion, and that next morning he was to leave 
Liſle, probably for ever. He at length con- 
ſented. | 
Calliades requeſted to know by what ap- 
pellation he ſhould announce him, „ TnE 
DuxE or EXETER,” fighed the venerable 
man : the information met with a reſpondent 
ſigh from the Cypriot, on the inſtability of 
fortune, and the dire effects of civil war; and 
he hurried inſtantly to the palace. 
Philip the Good was of all princes the moſt 
eaſy of acceſs: Calliades requeſted an au- 
dience, and it was immediately granted. He 
threw himſelf at the feet of the duke, told his 


tale with ſo much energy; found in his royal 


auditor a heart ſo alive to compaſſionate, 


and a hand ſo ready to relieve the diſtreſſes 
of the noble mendicant, that in a very ſhort 
time he flew back to the cottage of that un- 
fortunate man, to inform. him the duke of 
Burgundy. would the- next morning ſend to 

him, 
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him, to conſult on the beſt and moſt agree- 


1 able mode of accommodating him and lady, 


Mary in a manner more befitting their rank. 
Words are inadequate. to deſcribe- the 


raptures of Mary; the pleaſure of the duke 


Jof Exeter had many humiliating diminu- 


'£ 


tions; but gratitude to the man who had 
"0 been ſo indefatigable in his ſervice ſwelled 
his heart to its juſt magnitude, and poured 
from his lips in a torrent of energetic ac- 


XX knowledgements. 


« Alas! (ſaid he, after ſome time talking), 
that I have nothing but words to expreſs my 
gratitude, and feel myſelf poor even in them! 


This old manuſcript, (added he, pulling a 


ſoiled, and half-rotteu bundle of parchment 


out of a decayed cupboard), this book which 
I found in my cottage, and which is in your 
native tongue.—(Calliades had told him he 


was a Greek.) — I know not what it con- 
tains, for I am ignorant of its language; but 
take it, my dear and generous benefaQor; 
accept it, not for its value, which I fear is 
nothing; but as a memorial of my unutter- 
able ſenſe of the obligation the goodneſs of 

your: 
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the preſent by his manner of receiving it. 


other's worth had knit together, and Who 4 


reſting part; and fortunate was it perhaps for Y 
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your heart has laid ais under, and the 6 4 


ange 
teſtimony I am able to give of it.“ q Sul; 
Calliades did not depreciate the value 1 e f. 


Night was now far advanced; he feared ta 
the palace gates would be ſhut, and was con- 
ſtrained to take his leave. They races | | 
as friends, whoſe ſouls a mutual ſenſe of each | b 


part to meet no more. In this tender ſcene | 
lady Mary bore a filent, but not leſs intc- * 


the peace of her gentle boſom, that the abode | 4 I 
of their amiable bene factor was ſo ſhort at 4 
Liſte. Fer fg Tf REO bie 5 
When Caliadces a 1 he evening, 7 
he eagerly opened the old manuſcript volume, 
and found that damp, more than time, had 
rendered its contents in many places illegible, 3} 
and in others the writing was wholly oblite- 
rated. The more difficulty he found in read- 
ing it, the more was his curioſity inflamed ; 
he rubbed off the mould, cleared it from duſt 
and dirt, and after infinite. pains diſcovered 
that the author was not of his own country, 
but a Fleming, who had written in the Greek 
language 


( 48 3 

4 anguage to conceal his obſervations from 
i. ulgar inſpection. The firſt part of the book 
e found was on aſtrological ſubjects, and 
1 ontained a variety of horoſcopes, calcula- 
| cd at the nativity of various perſons, or the 
PSrincipal circumſtances of their lives. Here 


125 
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e book for ſeveral pages was too much de- 
Fayed to be legible, after which Calliades 
FEou1d with little interruption read the follow- 
Ing lines. 

*X «- - - - Why have I been governed by this 
2 eſtleſs deſire of penetrating the dark regions 
pl futurity ? Why, burning with curioſity and 
2A mpatience, have I dared to draw aſide that 
L yſterious. veil which the mercy of the Al- 
43 pighty had ſpread over it? What have I 
cquired? WRETChEDNVESS. The flatter- 
'% ig hopes, the enchanting illuſions of life are 
3 led for ever. No tranſient gleam of preſent 
Y leaſure can diſpel for a moment the cloud of 
dneſs which hangs heavy on me. The pre- 
Þ ent is annihilated, the future only ſtands be- 
: bre me in all its horrors. Conviction flaſhes 
is great truth on my ſoul: THE ALL- 
ISE AND ALL-MERCIFUL CREATOR IS 
RUALLY- BENEFICENT. TO MAN IN WHAT 


HE 


tal) 


HE WITHHOLDS/ FROM, AS IN WHAT ue 1 
BESTOWS_ UPON, HiM.'—My children! | 
Horror \—Scarcely can my trembling fingerf | 
hold the pen which is to record . deſtiny. | 


— z — —- — — . 


The pages immediately following were en. 
tirely obliterated: after which Calliades va 
able to read, i 1 

* — ——— == Two. firebrands light.} 1 
ing the Gallic world in flames—The inſidiou I 
ſerpent ſtinging to death the fierce and gene. 
rous lion. Ah, Belgia! Ah, my country! J 
Now ſo rich and populous! Now fo ſplendid“ 
and luxurious! Now ſo proud and vain! 
No ſo thankleſs for the profuſion of bleſſing 
ſhowered upon thee!. Ah, ſee thy glittering 
turrets levelled with the duſt ! Thy luxurious? : 
and intemperate banquets exchanged for tit ö 
offals of a beggar's table! Thy purple and? y 
ſcarlet, and cloth of gold, for the ſqualid 
rags of poverty! The ſoft muſic of thy wan-| 
ton daughters, for the ſhrill ſhriek of diſtreſs! 
Long, long ſhalt thou groan under the cruſh: | 
ing yoke of princes, to thee now unknown. | 
But, once more ſmile in hope, the time of 
thy —— though long for thy lu 

protradted, 


Co) 
protracted, will at length arrive. See, ſtream- 
ing from afar, the SarrroN banner of Li- 
berty ! Hail omen of all good! The ſons of 
Belgia* are once more free! once more her 
gates are opened to univerſal commerce; her 
havens crowded with ſhips; her ſhores pro- 
fuſely ſpread with the rich products of worlds 
yet undiſcovered.” 

Then followed an illegible chaſm of calls 
derable length; after which, 


ae --- - France - - - = - = - 


He like another Clovis ſhall be the ſecond 


founder of the monarchy—Like the wily ſer- 
pent, more by fraud than force, he inſidiouſſy 
winds around, and at length attains his pur- 
pole; yet ſeldom ſhall the ſword be abſent 
from his blood-ſtained hand. Burgundy 
ſhakes his mane, tears up the earth, fills the 


woods with his roar, and, urged by relent- 


leſs deſtiny, purſues his headlong courſe. 
Ah, ſee he falls! The lordly Burgundy falls, 
116 nd wore? - èð? ̃ 2 3 
Soft Bretagny yields her female hand. The 
realm extends from Flanders to the Pyrennees, 
from the Alps to the ocean. Then 
Three hundred years 


(BG, ) 


e Chaos comes again— 
confuſion —rapine— murder reigns. The 4 
bleeding trunk falls; the anointed head rolls 1 
in the duſt; the Saviour of the world is torn 1 
from his croſs; the God of the univerſe loud- 3 
ly diſclaimed - Oh, hide me from theſe ſcenes {4 
of horrors! - -.- The veil kindly 
drops] loſe the dreadful objects in impe- 
netrable darkneſs. My God! I thank thee 
for this relief to my aching heart.” 3 

Calliades peruſed theſe predictions with 3 
wonder. But as they ſeemed to relate to 


diſtant times, and to countries in whoſe, fate 


he was wholly unintereſted, when he had once 
gratified his curioſity in the inſpection, he put 
them carefully by, as of no other value than 
as memorials of the venerable Engliſh duke; 
and, but for that reaſon, would, in a few days 
after he returned to France, have loſt all re- 
membrance of their exiſtence. 


C HA. XXV. ' 
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Ta prince of Burgundy was not long 
ere he gave indications of his keeping his 
x promiſe to the king of France, which he had 
made to him by the archbiſhop of Narbonne. 
nne ſaucineſs of Morvilliers had indeed 
proved a ſtimulative; but previous to the 
- - Fenmbaſly there were other circumſtances which 
had irritated Charles againſt Lewis. 
Tze duke of Burgundy had, in the Engliſh 
MT invaſions of France, invariably for many years 
1 been a warm partiſan of England, to revenge 
he death of his father, who had been treache- 
& rouſly murdered in a conference he held with 
Charles the ſeventh, when dauphin; at laſt, 
however, Charles found means 'to appeaſe 
his anger, to diſengage him from the intereſt 
of his enemies, and ſecure him to his own : 
and being in want of money to pay his troops, 
and knowing the duke of Burgundy's deſire 
of poſſeſſing ſome garriſoned towns upon the 
Vor. II. | = Somme, 


gundy regarded the treaty as an abſolue | 


650 
Somme, which formed the frontier of his 1 
Flemiſh dominions againſt France, he pledge 3 
them, as it was called, to ſoften the tranſaction 41 
to his own ſubjects: that is, Charles put them 
into the hands of Philip for a very large ſum Y 
of money, redeemable, as France affected to 1 
believe, at pleaſure; but the houſe of Bur. 
P 3 
Still, however, preſerving the idea of pede 1 
for money wanted in the exigency of bis R 
father's affairs, Lewis, attaching to bis o 
intereſt the lords de Croy and Chimay, we 
two favourites of the duke of Burgundy, and 4 
by whole councils he was entirely influenced, 
he by their means prevailed upon the duke 0 
give up the towns, on payment of the money 
which Charles had received for them: and 
the whole tranſaction was conducted with Þ 3 
ſuch ſedulous ſecrecy, that the count de 
Charolois knew nothing of it till the towns 4 
were ſurrendered. 

Regarding the whole buſineſs as 4 
to himſelf and his intereſts, no other ſtimu- 
lative was neceſſary to induce the count to 
take up arms againſt the king; but he knew 
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his father would never be perſuaded to con- 
ſent, while de Croy and Chimay had his ear; 
to ruin them, therefore, policy as well as re- 

venge counſelled him. | 
Philip was now far advanced in years, and 
as his underſtanding loſt its energy, he be- 
came, from the innate piety and goodneſs 
of his heart, a prey to thoſe ſuperſtitions of 
the age, which in the vigour of his 16tel- 
le dual powers he would have rejected. We 
have ſeen him conſulting an aſtrologer on the 
occaſion of meeting Lewis, and it was found 
impoſſible a ſhort time before to diſſuade him 
trom taking the croſs, and accompanying the 
pope, who in perſon, as we have already 
| een, meditated a cruſade againſt the Turks. 
Impelled as well by perſonal enmity as 
religion, Pius had exerted every art to arm 
all the princes of Chriſlendom againſt Maho- 
met. But the phrenſy ſor cruſading had ſo 
much ſubfided, that both the emperor and 
the king of France pokitively refuſed taking 
the croſs. He had better ſucceſs with the 
duke of Burgundy, whoſe recovery from a 
dangerous fit of illneſs he aſſured him was 
entirely owing to a vow he had made to viſit 
> WY ace 


N f 52 } 
the holy land; and Philip, contrary to every 
prudential motive, engaged himſelf in the 
undertaking. Preparations were made; bulls 
were diſperſed all over Europe to publiſh the 
pious intention, and ſtimulate men's minds 
to the meritorious undertaking; inviting the 
cruſaders to Ancona, where che pontiff 1 in- 
tended to embark. | 
Immediately were ſeen flocking to that 
place immenſe ſwarms from every nation of 
that fort of people, who reſtleſs and uneaſy 
in their ſituation, of deſperate fortunes, or 
romantic inclinations, are ever ready to en- 
cage in new adventures. But improvident 
themſelves of ſubſiſtence, and no care having 
been previouſly taken by the towns or its 
environs to ſupply ſuch a concourſe, they 
were ſoon reduced to the greateſt ſcarcity of 
proviſions; and turned thoſe arms, with 
which they had furniſhed themſelves to fight 
the infidels, in depredations on the peaceable 
inhabitants of the country: the highways 
were filled with robbers who had left their 
homes! in the cauſe of religion. 

Complaints of theſe enormities were car- 
ied to Rome, to the great affliction of Pius, 
| who 


i i 
who immediately ſet off for Ancona, ftill 
hoping the accounts had heen greatly exag- 


gerated. But when he witneſſed the diſ- 


orders, and found that they even exceeded 
the reports, grief, fatigue, and indignation, 
ſunk him to the grave, and with him expired 


the intended cruſade, to the great ſatisfaction 


among many other people, of the friends to 
the duke of Burgundy. | 

To this weakneſs Charolois 3 to ruin 
the lords de Croy and Chimay; and he ac- 
cuſed them with having combined with the 
count d' Eſtempes againſt him, and, by ſor- 
cery, practifed againſt his life. It was aſ- 
ſerted that John Bruyere, the count d' Ef- 
tempes' phyſician, with the aſſiſtance of a 


monk, had made images of wax; and after 


dipping them in water, which fell from a mill, 
had written upon the forehead of one of 
them, “ Lewis,” which was for the king; on 


the forchead of another, Philip,” for the 


duke of Burgundy; and on athird, Charles,“ 


for the count of Charolois. Upon the 


ſtomach of each was put, “ John,” for the 
count d'Eſtempes; and on the back of each 
the name of the evil ſpirit. The intention 
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of Eſtempes, the accuſers aſſerted, was by the 
charms which ſurrounded the two firſt figures 
to ſecure to himſelf the favour of the king 
and the duke; and by the laſt, to throw the 
count de Charolois into a languiſhing diſtem- 
per, which would end his days. 

This charge, a ſerious one in that age, 
whatever might have been its fate in this, 
had all its intended effect; the duke imme- 
diately diſcharged his favourites from all their 
employments, and Charolois ſoon found 


means to influence him in favour of a war 


with Lewis, in which almoſt all the nobility 


of France, with the duke of Bretagne, were 


by this time prepared to join. 

The quarrel of that prince with Lewis 
was principally the independence of his ducky 
on France, but which Lewis inſiſted was a 
fief of that kingdom, for which he was to do 
homage. Francis had tiled himſelf in a 
treaty with England, «© Duke, by the grace of 
Gop;” which Lewis took very heinouſly, 


'and aſſerted it ought to have been, Due, 
by the grace of FRanes.” | 
The duke of Bourbon was eager to join 


the . —_— he had married the 
fiſter 


Cl: 


ler of Lewis, becauſe he * to pay the 


nuptial portion: and the duke of Berry, the | 
WF younger brother of Lewis, was as diſaffected, 


becauſe he thought he had not received an 


appendage equivalent to his birth, The ; 
duke of Calabria, brother to Margaret of 
Anjou, queen of England, joined the con- 
ſederacy, becauſe Lewis diſregarded the pro- 
mile he had made of aſſiſting him to regain 


the kingdom of Naples, given to his grand- 
father by the adoption of queen Jane. 5 

The duke de Nemours, the counts de 
Dunois and d' Albert, with a long liſt of no- 
bility and gentry, united in this formidable 
aſſociation; ſome on account of having loſt 
their penſions and employments upon the 
king's acceſſion to the crown; others, for his 


attempts to deprive them of thoſe rights of 
ſovereignty which each had heretofore ex- 


erciſed in their baronies; all diſguſted at his 
marked neglect of the nobility, and his ad- 
vancing to places of truſt and honour none 
but perſons of the meaneſt extraction. Theſe 
united grievances gave birth to the moſt for- 
midable league againſt their ſovereign which 


was gver known in any kingdom; and for 


Vb D 4 which 


D 
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which its members aſſigned the ſpecious reaſon Z 
of ** the public good, ſo that the civil war it 

induced was always denominated, « The war 
for the public good.” Men were levied in 2 
all parts of the kingdom, and the whole 
country in a very ſhort time was every where 3 
in arms, for each nobleman brought i into the 


"HER his reſpeQive vaſſals. 


Lewis, aware of the gathering ſtorm, ex. A 
© erted himſelf to evade its fury. The ſame 

conduct which had armed the nobility againſt 
him, bad acquired him the hearts of the citi- 1 


zens, and the people of inferior orders. He 


affected the utmoſt familiarity of addreſs and 


affability of manners to all ranks. He ate in 


public, and not only admitted to his table the 


officers of bis houſehold, and diſtinguiſhed 


foreigners, but alfo tradeſmen and mechanics. 
"He would frequently dine or ſup with the 
citizens; inquired into, and appeared inte- 
reſted in all their affairs; deſired to be con- 
ſulted in their marriages; ſtood godfather to 
their children; enrolled himſelf into the fra- 
- ternities of the tradeſmen and mechanics; 
and when he was reproached with diſregard- 
ing his dignity, replied “ That when pride 


led 


RE 
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led the way, ſhame and loſs followed, cloſe 


behind.” The inferior ranks, therefore, in 


the country, who could chuſe their party, 


and all the towns, adhered firmly to him, and 
by his ſoldiery he was adored. 
His forces indeed were infinitely inferior 
in numbers to the confederates, but greatly 
ſuperior in point of diſcipline; and having 


perfect intelligence of all the motions, of his 


enemies, he craftily endeavoured to attack 
them ſeparately before they reached the ge- 


neral rendezvous. He detached the count 


du Maine to watch the motions of the dukes 


of Bretagne and Berry. He left a body of 
veterans to guard Paris, whilſt himſelf march- 


ed into the Bourbonnois to cruſh the duke of 


Bourbon, and ſome of the other aſſociates in 


that quarter, before they could complete 


their armament; and in this expedition he 
was ſo ſucceſsful, that he obliged many of 


the nobility in the Bourbonnois, and the ad- 


joining provinces, ſolemnly to renounce the 
league, and {wear fealty to himſelf, particu- 


larly the duke of Nemours: which - engage- 
ment the duke took a very early opportunity 
0.0 7 4 4 of 
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of violating, and drew upon himſelf the in- 
exorable and bloody revenge of Lewis. 

But before the king could entirely ſubju- 
gate theſe provinces, he learned that du 
Maine was retreating before the two dukes, 
and that the officer he had left to guard the 


environs of Paris, had found it neceſſary to 


throw his ſmall force into the city, on the 


approach of the Burgundians, who had in- 


veſted it, and Lewis marched back with all 
ſpeed to ſecure his capital. | 
Charolois, who was nominated genera- 


lifimo of the league, had marched with a 
Numerous army of his own troops, and a fine 


train of artillery, ſubjugating the cities and 
country as he paſſed to St. Denis, which 
place was to have been, by mutual agreement, 
the general rendezvous: but to his great diſ- 
appointment he found none of his affociates 
had kept the appointment; and moſt fortu- 
nate vas it for Lewis they did not, for had 
the attack on Paris been made, as had been 


projected by Charolois, ſuddenly, with the 


united forces of the inſurgents, it muſt inevi- 
tably have capitulated, and the OG. as cer- 


| tainly loſt his crown. , F Ats 


Ennely 
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Extremely diſguſted at the tardy move- 
ments of his confederates, the ardent ſpirit 
of the count would not wait their uncertain 
arrival, but depending upon the ſuppoſed 
diſaffection of the inhabitants of Paris, he 
ventured to give two aſſaults in one day, in 
both of which he was repulſed with great 
loſs; as alſo in a third ſoon after, which pro- 
miſed at firſt better ſucceſs: and he found 
that inſtead of the Pariſians joyfully o opening 
their gates to him, as he had been aſſured, 
on a declaration of aboliſhing all taxes and 
cuſtoms, he had, on the contrary, toapprehend 
from them the moſt vigorous and obſtinate 
reſiſtance. 


The partiſans of Lewis in that city kept | 


with the utmoſt induſtry all true to their alle- 
glance, by perpetually repreſenting, that the 
king was hated of all the great men for no 
other reaſon than that from his great love of 
his people he had laid a reſtraint on the 


nobles? power of enſlaving them; and that it 


was eaſy. to ſee by their tyrannical conduct to 
their vaſſals, that the diſcontented lords, un- 
der pretence of arming for the public g good, 
only ſought their own particular emoluments, 
„ D 6 88 and 
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and only pretended to regard the intereſt of he | 


people. | 

So diſconcerted were the F at 
their unexpected repulſe, that it was debated 
the next day in council, whether they ſhould 
return home, as the other princes had been 
ſo negligent of their engagement, or advance 
to meet the dukes of Berry and Bretagne, 
whom the chancellor of Bretagne aſſured 
them were near at hand: and to corroborate 
his aſſertion, he produced letters, as from his 


maſter, to that purpoſe; but which were in- 


deed his own fabrications, the duke having 
ſurniſked him with blanks ſigned with his 
name, to anſwer any ſudden emergency; and 
it was carried to raiſe the ſiege, and meet the 
Bretagne army. 

But the next morning brought, the count 
certain intelligence that du Maine, who had 
retreated as the dukes advanced, had; now 
joined the king, and their united armies were 


rapidly marching | to Paris. This determined 


Charolois to meet, and fight them ere 8 
entered the city. 5 


In purſuance of this plan he Fn WP in 


all halte to Lonjumeau ; diſpatched the 


count 


— 3 


E 


of his affairs and general of his forces, and 


burgh, whoſe daughter Edward the fourth of , 
1 England had recently married. St. Pol was 


about two leagues from the field of battle, 
vhich was marked out in a plain between the... 
WT two diviſions of the army, into which St. Pol . 
Vas to fall back when the enemy advanced, 
W without NT himſelf to be attacked... 
: ſingly. 
= As Lewis advanced, he received Ne 


mand their advice, but to declare his inten- 
tions, which were poſitively to avoid coming 
to an engagement, deeming it ſuperlatively 


of his affairs; 


count de St. Pol, who Was the chief manager 


W who was brother to Jacquiline of Luxem- . 


intelligence of the poſition of his antagoniſts, | 
and called his officers together, not to de- 


diſpatched with the vanguard to mont J Heri, 


* 


4 
& 4 


Tr 


1 


imprudent to put the crown of France to the 
hazard of a battle, and well aware of all the 
diſadvantages which the loſs of even a ſmall 5 
number of men would be to him in this criſis 
and the incredible change 
which 1s wrought in men's minds by a defeat. 1 


It was, therefore, his determination to avoid 


the en and "_ himſelf and 
14 5 $ his 


( 62 ) 
his forces into Paris, to wait there the reſult Wt 
of negociation, or the effect of time on ſo \ age 
many heterogeneous minds as would be found] e 
when the nobility were aſſembled. 

But this opinion of the king was highly ack 'Y 
agreeable to moſt of his officers, who though 
it derogatory to their honour to ſhun an ene- 3 
my: and he having piqued the grand ſene- 1 
ſchal of Normandy, by ſeeming to ſuſpect bis 1 
loyalty, though on a blunt juſtification the I 
command of the vanguard was given to him; 
that officer, after repeated poſitive orders to y | 
ſhun an engagement, and lead his troops clear| 2 
of the enemy, declared to his confidants, in 3 
the morning juſt before he marched, be! 3 
would bring that day the armies ſo near each | 4 ak 
other, that it ſhould require a very {kilful per 
general to ſeparate them without fighting. Pra 
He was as good as his word; and fgbting 8 
with temerity to clear his character from all fas 
imputation of diſloyalty, was killed in the his 
9 * a of the IO > 2 va 
Whe 
me 


3 


lack; in the morning, and were ann 
engaged by.one. The impetuoſity of Charo- 
lois drove every thing before him, and he 
routed 


(i695) 


Huted the wing againſt which he was en- 
*c Burgundian wing to which he was op- 


4 aſſed in the other part of the field, purſued 


alliades, ever eager in the moment of ac- 
jon, galloping before the reſt with ſome 


$Burgundians with Charolois returning to the 
eld; and a fierce ſkirmiſh enſued, in which, 


Perceiving his noble air and reſpeQting 
Wcavery, though in an enemy, told him with 
generoſity perfectly conſiſtent with his cha- 
ater, “ his hands ſhould be unfettered, and 
is perſon unguarded, for that as a knight he 


Calliades replied), was the ſtrongeſt rivet in 
more indiſſoluble than chains of adamant.” 


d 599 


aged. Lewis had the ſame ſucceſs againſt 


fed. Both unacquainted with what had 


e flying enemy, elated with certain victory. 

3 oth were recalled by the intelligence of the 
On 3 efeat of the other part of their army, and 
urned once more to face their antagoniſt. | 


Pavoyard gentlemen, encountered a party of 


lter an obſtinate reſiſtance, the Cypriot was 
aken priſoner by the count himſelf, who 


as the priſoner of hoN OUR only. That 
he Burgundian fetters; and rendered them 
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The appearance of a body of French 


dis 

_ archers broke off the ſhort converſation; ther ef 
attacked Charolois with ſuch impetuoſity, w 
that they ſlew his ſtandard bearer, woundell 0] 

the count himſelf in the neck, whoſe beaver 3 of 

improperly faſtened, dropped from his head nun 


during the engagement, and ſurrounding bin ; 
cried, „ My lord, ſurrender. yourſelf—v: 
know you do not obſtinately throw away 
your life.” However deſperately Charolois : 
- fought, he muſt have been killed or taken 7 


Priſoner, had not in this critical moment: 3 
robuſt ſoldier, mounted on a large and Aron ſ 
horſe, rode furiouſly between him and the : | 
aſſailants, and by that means reſcued him; + 
and the archers ſeeing 4 body of Borg. i 


dians approaching, wheeled off. | 
Both commanders were now returned to | 
the field of action, but their troops broken, | | 
fatigued, diſpirited, each fancying himſel' | 
weaker, and his antagoniſt ſtronger than the 
reality, felt no inclination to renew the fight; | 
yet uncertain of the movements of the other, | 
thought it neceſſary to preſerve a good coun- 
tenance. They were ſeparated by a deep 
4G ditch, 


TY a * 
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ditch, and a tall and thick hedge, which ſo 


effectually intercepted the view of each other, 
that fear had full power of magnifying the 


| opponents forces. The king, in the poſition 


of the Burgundian army, immediately under 
the walls of the town, ſaw alone his utter im- 


poſſibility of entering it, and meditated only 


his ſafe retreat: whilſt Charolois, liable to 
be attacked from the town, and by the king's 


army in the ſame inſtant, ſaw only in that 
| poſition his own inevitable deſtruction; and 
it was aſtoniſhing the policy of Lewis * not 


8 it to him. 

Charolois, though ed and bleeding, 
Aill kept on horſeback, forming his ſcattered 
troops as they came up, expeRting every mo- 
ment to have the French fall upon him: 


Seeing the count de St. Pol coming out of 
the foreſt of Tonfou with his own colours, 


and at the head of forty men at arms, he ſent 


to him to haſten forwards: but St. Pol not 
quickening his pace, but with his men coolly 
picking up the lances, which were ſcattered 


over the field, by his compoſure cheered the 


ſpirit of the l band which ſurrounded 


Charolois, 
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danger. 


ſo many hours. 


been covered thick with corn, in a moſt lux- 
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Charolois, with the aſſurance that he ſaw no 


OW! 
les 
cap 
Charolois ordered his waggons to be drawn Med 
round his army, by way of intrenchment; Molo 
but ſtill continued drawn up in order of bat. 1 ad 
tle, expecting an attack either from the city, 3 ith 
or the king, or, as it was moſt probable, ko: 
from bot. | 9 


In this uncertain ſtate, night came on; 


| 
| 
| 

| 


It growing, however, quite dark, and every Mac! 
thing remaining quiet, fifty lances were or- = 
dered out to reconnoitre the enemy, but ſuch | u 
was the general diſmay, not above twenty =. 
obeyed the order. And now the general | = 
and his officers began to think of refreſhing IR 
themſelves and their men, and alighted from 4 
their horſes, on which they had been mounted 


The field on which they were, which was | 
a deep and rich ſoil, and had in the morning v 


urious vegetation, was now. all trodden flat 
to the earth, and ſcattered over with dead 
and wounded men and horſes ſo covered 
with duſt, that one could ſcarcely be known 
from the other. A place was cleared to fit 

ies down 


(-: 093 1 


Bown upon, by carrying away the dead bo- 
Mies; and as they were piling them on an 
3 cap, one poor wretch, who had been ſtrip- 
ed naked, called out for ſome drink : Cha- 
; I olois was the firſt to haſten to his aſſiſtance, 
Ind gave him ſome ptiſan, which had been 


Wounds were dreſſed, he recovered, and re- 
uited, by his bravery and unſwerving at- 
achment, his benefattor. Some ſtraw was 
rought for ſeats and beds for the officers; 


nd at length Charolois had his own wounds 
y Wnſpeted and dreſſed. | 
al 


A council was then held by the general and 
iis officers, in which St. Fol gave it as his 
opinion, that as their fityation was ſo emi- 
ently perilous, not only ubjetcted to the 
Wdanger of a double attack, but alſo rendering 
chem incapable of ſubſiſting their army, it 
would be the higheſt imprudence to loſe a 
moment in extricating themſelves, and ad- 
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home. Lord Haubourdin, St. Pol's natural 
brother, agreed as to the neceſſity of return- 
ing, but adviſed the poſtponing the decamp- 


1 party. 


With difficulty procured for himſelf. His 


Nviſed their inſtantly beginning their march 


ment till the return of the reconnoitering 


| 
| 
ö 
; 


of the Burgundians as the Burgundians were 


( 68 ) 


party. But the lord de- Contay repreſentet} 1 
ſuch a retreat as a ſhameful flight diſpiritinzg I 1 
to the ſoldiery, who would diſband then. 3 
felves, and of whom more would die by the 4 
hands of the peaſants in their way home than 1 
would be ſlain in battle, ſhould another cn. 
gagement be hazarded: he counſelled the | 
compoling. the men to reſt that night; and 4 
early in the morning attacking the king with | 
a firm reſolution to conquer or die. To this D 
advice, as moſt congenial to his own inclina- 
tions, Charolois acceded: orders were given | 
that all ſhould immediately addreſs, them- 
ſelves to repoſe for two hours, and then 
make themſelves ready to obey the trumpet 
at daybreak. | 

In the interim the king's forces, as Gear 
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of them, had reſted upon their arms till it 
grew dark, when ſetting fire to ſome waggons 
which ſtood near the hedge, to dice the 
enemy by their light, they filently and haſtily 
decamped, and marched to Corbeil. The Wt 
reconnoitering party timidly creeping towards W + 


the hedge, and perceiving the blazing wag- Wt - 


gons, ſuppoſed them fires for dreſſing provi- 


ſions; 
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ions; and without daring a cloſer examina- 


tion returned about midnight to the count, 
with intelligence that the king was encamped 
Win great force behind the hedge. 


Charolois immediately diſpatched ſome 


other lances, to watch and bring him intelli- 
Fence of the movements of this formidable 


army, who, with as little courage as the fore- 


going, were ſtarting at every gleam of light 
from the hedge, and full of apprehenſions as 


they approached it, when they. met a Bur- 
gundian waggoner, who had been taken pri- 
loner in the morning as he was carrying a 
pitcher of wine to the army, but had now made 
his eſcape and informed them of the flight 
of the enemy. With more aſſured ſteps they 


z haſtened to the place, found the peaſant's in- 
© tclligence true, and flew with the glad tidings | 


to Charolois. 
Calliades now had an opportunity of re- 
marking the various impreſſions of hope and 


f fear in the ſame minds; and he ſaw that thoſe 
# who in adverſity are the moſt depreſſed, exult 


with the higheſt inſolence in proſperity : 
thoſe of the Burgundian officers, who a few 
minutes 3 before thought of nothing but eſca- 
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Gay all were on horſeback in the high 


and was more lively and mettleſome char 


calm enjoyments of peace to the tumults of 


* ( 750 ) 


ping from the preſent danger and running W 


away as faſt as poſſible, were now the firſt i bi 
adviſe the purſuit of the fugitive army, ul d 
accompliſh utter extirpation. By break i 1 


tl 
ſpirits; and Philip de Comines, who was pre. 
ſent, ſays, that it being his fortune to ride 
that morning an old worn-out horſe, yet chef I 
creature having drank up a whole pail dif 
wine, into which he accidentally thruſt bil 1 


head, partook of the general ſpirit of the day, 


ever he had been known in his youth. L 

The intelligence, however, which Charo. J 0 
lois received e the march of his army 
of the near approach of the other members if j 
the league, determined him not to ſcatter his | 
forces in a perhaps fruitleſs purſuit; and belf 
remained that day on the field of battle, 
elated with the event of an enterpriſe planned 
by himſelf, in which his opinion had been 
yielded to, not approved: and the pleaſiftc} 
he received from it was ſo great, as to change | 
entirely his purſuits, and give a new colour 
to his life. Before that time he preferred the 


| 


War; 


| 
| 


C38, 

war; after that time he delighted in nothing 
but deeds of valour, and the alteration of his 
diſpoſition proved in its conſequences the 
ruin of his country ; for it was his fortune 
through life to be oppoſed by Lewis, whoſe 
circumventing art always impoſed on, or 


over-reached the incautious warmth and ge- 


neroſity of Charles. 
Nature had formed in moſt reſpects the 
mind of Charolois for a hero, having given 


him a body almoſt incapable of wearineſs 


or fatigue; a ſoul undaunted, and inſenſible 
of fear, poſſeſſing the moſt delicate, the high- 
eſt ſenſe of honour, replete with ſincerity, 
generoſity, and juſtice : but ſhe had marred 
her good work by an impetuoſity of temper, 
which precluded all reflection, and ſet pru- 


dence at defiance. Intrepid, daring in the 


hour of danger, ſhe had made him a ſoldier; 
but had denied him that calm colleQion of 
ſoul, that ſelf poſſeſſion, that preſence of 


mind, which in the ardour of battle can in- 


veſtigate minute circumſtances; ſeize on the 
exigence of the preſent moment to arrange 
the future, on which ſo much depends the 
fortune of che field, and which conſtitutes the 


. great, 
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great, the ſucceſsful general. His boundleſs 


ambition, his adventurous mind, ſketched 


plans, and attempted enterpriſes, which ac- 
quired him the title of Charles the Bold; and 


by an obſtinate adherence to them, in de- 
ſpight of every ſuggeſtion of prudence, in his 


unſucceſsful attempt on Switzerland he loſt 
his life, conſigned his memory to the ever- 


laſting triumph of his enemies for raſhneſs, 


who to this hour ſhew the trophies of their 
victory over him, deſtroyed the fortunes of 
his family, and ruined his country. 

The child of nature, and of honour, dil- 
daining diſguiſe, and openly avowing every 
ſentiment of his warm and. impaſſioned heart, 
alike ardent in its loves, its friendſhips, and 
its reſentments; numerous were his exceſſes 
of benevolence and kindneſs, and never but 
in one inſtance was he found an implacable 
enemy, and that towards the latter end of his 
life, to the ſame count de St. Pol, whom we 
now ſee the confidential friend and boſom 
companion of his youth, whom his intereſt 
raiſed to the firſt offices in France, and who 
requited his generoſity and affection by the 

moſt 


>. » 

moſt undermining deceit, by the moſt traito- 
rous conduct. 

In diametrical oppoſition to this character 
ſtood that of Lewis, whoſe every word, 
every action, was the offspring of art and 
deſign, unfettered by any principle of ho- 


being. Happy was it for his people, that 
their intereſts were connected with his own; 
for many uſeful regulations they are indebted 


and to his ambition, and his circumventing 
cunning, the kingdom owed long years of 
internal peace, and its kings that uncon- 
trolled power which rendered them lords 
at home, by abſorbing all the great fiefs in 


quently, of being formidable to their __ 
bours. 


Lewis gave many proofs of not being del 


re titute of courage in the hour of danger; but 
m his principal warlike virtue originated in the 
t 


coldneſs of his heart, and the cunning and 
cautiouſneſs of his temper, which preſerved 
him unruffled, and able coolly to obſerve 
and avail himſelf of the momentary advan- 

el. N tages 


nour, unbiaſſed by affeQtion to any human, 


to the neceſſity of his acquiring popularity; 


the crown; and made them capable, too fre- 
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tages which the miſtake or the miſcondud 
of an opponent offered. But as art more 
than courage was his excellence in battle, in 
which he doubtleſs evinced himſelf a con- 
ſummate general, ſo he always, 1n all his 
conteſts, preferred art to force, oftener made 
uſe of negociation, of fraud, or bribery, 
than arms; enſuring himſelf by ſo doing a 
more certain victory, than the frequently for- 
tuitous deciſion of a battle. 

With a ſtrong and comprehenſive under— 
ſanding, a cold heart, and a deſtitution of 
principle, Lewis poſſeſſed infinite advantages 
over the warm and incautious, or the flave | 
of moral virtues. He gloried in his talents 
for fineſſe, and it was his declared maxim, 
« He that N not how to di iNſemble, knew nol 
how to reign. A keen and penetrating ob- 
ſerver, perfectly acquainted with the cha- 
racteriſtics of the mind he had to deal with, | 
he was always alive to all the advantages it | 
gave him; and though without honour or 
generoſity himſelf, was always ready to avail | 
himſelf of thoſe qualities in others. Yet by 


22 


8 


refining too much on this talent, he ſome- 
times forgot the caprices to which the human 
heart | 


h. 
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heart is "REMY and the influence over it of 
thoſe paſſions, which will render a man in 
one ſituation utterly unlike the ſame man in 
any other ſituation, by depending at Paris 
on the high ſenſe of honour which he knew 
Charles of Burgundy entertained, he inſured 
his object. But by confiding in the ſame 
honour at Peronne, he was near loſing his 
life, and did actually incur much inconve- 
nience and dilgrace. 

As intereſt always directed the . of 
Lewis, ſo his reſentment for injuries, or gra- 
titude for ſervices, were always in exact pro- 
portion as that governing principle was af- 
fected. Of two men equally culpable, he 
would perhaps remit the offence of the one, 
and purſue the other with inexorable and in- 
human revenge: he was olten profuſe in the 


reward of trifling ſervices, and often entirely 


omitted acknowledging great ones. Yet he 
always exacted from others that equity he 
ſeldom praRiſed; and it was a common ob- 
ſervation, that the king would ſuffer no one 

to be unjuſt. but himſelf. 
Conſcious of his own ſuperior abilities, he 
had no counſellors, nor ever opened his 
1 2 8 | heart 
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heart to any one farther than was requiſite to 


forward his deſigns. If my hat (he would 
ſay) knew my ſecret, I would burn it.” To 
this reſerve he doubtleſs owed much of the 
ſucceſs of his life, but probably loſt more 
than its equivalent in the pleaſure of it, as it 
deadened him to all the joys of ſociety. 
With a ſoul which never could expand to the 
intercourſe of ſoul, he ſhunned the conver- 
ſation of his nobles, thoſe bold and indepen- 
dent ſpirits who held themſelves nearly equal 


to himſelf; but ſeeking by every method to 


humble their pride and circumſcribe their 
power, he choſe his companions from the 
loweſt ranks of life; men whoſe ductile minds 
he could mould to every purpole, who would 
condeſcend to the meaneſt offices, feed his 
vanity with the groſſeſt flatteries, and become 
the willing inſtruments of his vices and cruel- 
ties. | 
But the ſame penetration into charatter 
which facilitated his ſucceſs in the meridian 
of life, embittered his latter days; he knew 
himſelf ſurrounded by men devoid of prin- 
ciple, whoſe only attachment to him was in- 
tereſt, and whole mercenary ſouls might be 
LN ealily 
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caſily perverted by ſuperior advantages; diſ- 
truſt of them perpetually gnawed his heart; 
he ſuffered all the ſecluſion of a priſon, for 
fear of traitorous attacks, and all the horrors 
of famine from apprehenſion of poiſon ; the 
love of his children could not ſooth his ſoul 
or alleviate his cares, for in them he ſaw only 
the impatient ſucceſſors to his crown: nor 
could religion charm his mind to quietude, 
for he too keenly felt he had ſpurned at her 
dictates, and though obſerving the moſt ſu- 
perſtitious rites hung round with relics, in- 
veſted with orders of prieſthood, ſuppoſed 
efficacious in all conteſts with the prince of 
the infernal regions, they were all inſufficient 
to quell the perturbations of an accuſing con- 
icience, made in the laſt few years of his 
life by his apprehenſions of treaſon, to under- 
go a confinement nearly ſimilar to that of 
thoſe whom his tyranny had ſhut up in iron 
and wooden cages, of which he or his crea- 
tures were the inventors: he, till flattering 
himſelf with recovering from his laſt illneſs, 
in the unexpected ſentence of death pro- 
nounced upon him by his inſolent phyſician, 
felt all the horrors of thoſe ſentences of death 
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which with ſo much ingenious inhumanity he 
had often contrived to heighten to the moſt 
excruciating and dreadful agony, when the 
knowledge was conveyed to the miſerable 
culprit. 

But enough of Lewis, let me fum up his 
character in three words, His ruling paſſion 
was inordinate ſelf-love; to which, as to a 
centre, converged every affection, and from 
which diverged every action, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Arr ER continuing ſome hours on. the 
field of battle, to evince himſelf perfectly 
maſter of it, the count de Charolois marched 
his army to Eſtempes, diſpoſing in comfort- 
able quarters in the town his fick and wound- 
ed men, and encamping in its environs the 
reſt of his troops. In a very ſhort time ar- 
rived at the fame place the long-expetted 
dukes of Berry and Bretagne, and a multi- 
tude of other nobles, with their reſpective 
forces. The noblemen were lodged in the 
town, the armies encamped in its neighbour- 
hood. | 

This meeting ſeemed to impart reciprocal 
Joy to all the lords of the league, though it 
had been debated by the confederates a few 


days preceding their arrival, on a flying re- 


port of the king's death, and in their joy at 


the ſuppoſed acceſſion of lord Charles, as 


the duke of Berry was frequently called, how 
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to rid themſelves of the Burgundians: and it 
was determined, if they could not ſhake them 
off peaceably, to fall upon them with united 
forces, and cut them to pieces. The ſpeedy 


contradiction of the report changed their 


faces, and all greeted Charolois with every 
demonſtration of pleaſure, with every pro- 
feſſion of friendſhip. 


Such was the ſincerity of theſe allies! and 


a very fooliſh incident the evening of their 


entering, Eſtempes diſcovered how eaſily 
jealouſies and diſcordance might be ſown 
among them. The people were walking in 
great crowds in the ſtreet; and Charolois and 
lord Charles of France went to a window to 
look at them; where, after having ſtood a 
ſhort time, they fell into private converſa- 
tion in a low voice, with their heads near 
each other, and cloſe to the bar of the win- 
dow; when ſuddenly a ſmall body of fire 
| ſtruck upon the bar with ſome noiſe, and 

inſtantly diſappeared. | 
The princes ſtarted back in great ſurpriſe, 
and ſtared at each other. The lord de 
Contay came haſtily up to the count, and 
having whiſperec ve word © cautzon”? in his 
car, 
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ear, ran down. ſtairs, and ordered all the 


Burgundian ſoldiers that were at hand to 


ftand to their arms. The friends of the duke 
adviſed him to the ſame meaſure. In an 


inſtant ſome hundred men at arms, and 


archers, were drawn up. 4 
In the midſt of all this confuſion the inno- 


cent author of it was by ſome accident dif- 


covered to be a country fellow, who, from a 
paſſion for ſport, ſtood at a garret window 
over the one at which the princes had con- 
verſed, and threw from thence {quibs among 
the populace, as they were huddled in large 
cluſters together in the ſtreet. 

In the morning a council of war was held, 


at which all che princes and chief officers 


aſſiſted: but ſo various were the opinions of 


the beſt mode of conducting the war, chat it 
was not till after much altercation decided 


they ſhould march to Paris, and endeavour 
to draw that city into the league. : 
The count, already ſufficiently out of hu- 


mour with the diſcordance of the council, 
immediately upon its breaking up walked into- 
the town to viſit his ſick and wounded ol 
diers, accompanied by ſeveral of the lords. 
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of the league, among whom was the duke of 
Berry. 

The duke, very young, not very wiſe, and 
utterly inexperienced in whatever related to 
war, profeſſed ſo much ill-timed compaſſion 
for the miſerable objeAs he ſaw, and declared 
fo imprudently his regret, for having entered 
into a buſineſs productive of ſo much injury 
to individuals, as extremely diſguſted Cha- 
rolois, though himſelf the moſt compaſſion- 


ate of mankind, and added to the diitruſt 
he already entertained of the diſpoſition of 


his allies. 


At his return he communicated his 8 
cions to his confidential friends. If the 


fine feelings (ſaid he), of this fellow are ſo 


much hurt at feeing a few wounded men, 


who are not his own ſoldiers, and with whom 


he has no acquaintance, how will he ſupport 


them when the caſualties of war come nearer 


to him? Will he not, to ſpare himſelf ſuch a 
hock, liſten to the firſt overtures of peace 
which his brother makes? and ſhall not I 
and my intereſts be the firſt ſacrifice, whole 


fire was for ſo many years the inveterate ene- 


wy of his fire; impelled to be ſo by the 
greateſt. 
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greateſt of all injuries, the treacherous mur- 
der of his father? It behoves me to be wiſe 


in time, and ſecure myſelf ere it is too late. 


The friendſhip. which unites the whole party 


to me, is, I plainly perceive, of ſo attenu- 


ated a texture, that the leaſt breath of intereſt 
would blow it aſunder. Counſel me, my 
lords, what in this precarious and threaten- 
ing predicament is proper to be done.” 

To corroborate his opinion of the diſ- 
affection of his allies, one of his friends in- 
formed him of what he had ſecretly been told, 
the vote which had paſſed in the French 
council, to deſtroy the Burgundian army. 
Juſtly alarmed, all agreed there was the ut- 
moſt probability of the whole French force 
uniting with the king, and falling upon him 
as the peace offering: that the moſt prudent 
ſtep he could poſſibly take was to enter into 
an immediate alliance with England; and. St. 
Pol purpoſed its being farther cemented, by 
the marriage of the count with Margaret, che 
eldeſt ſiſter of Edward. | 

Charolois had ever been the firm friend 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, as being himſelf 
deſcended from its founder; conſequently an 
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enemy to that of Vork, and its pretenſions; 
but the imminent danger in which he per- 
ceived himſelf, together with the perſuaſions 
of St. Pol, who had always great influence 
over him, and who was become by the mar— 
riage of Edward with his niece entirely in the 
intereſts of that prince, weighed with him, 


many days a widower; and William de Cluny 
was that very night diſpatched towards Eng- 
land, with orders from Charles to propoſc, 
and immediately conclude, an alliance offen- 
five and defenſive with England: alſo to 
propoſe the marriage; but that the count 
lecretly charged him to procraſtinate as much 
as he decently could, for he felt infinite re- 
pugnance to the taking a wife from the houſe 
of York. 

The next day the combined army paſſed 
the Seine over a temporary .bridge, and en- 
camped upon the fide of the hills which hung 
towards the river; where it was diſplayed to 
advantage, and made a very fine and formi- 
dable appearance. 

The ſucceeding day the allies received a 
conſiderable reinforcement by the arrival of 


John 


and he conſented, though he had not been 
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lohn of Ani duke of Calabria, who 
= with him thoſe veterans who had 
ſerved him in his Italian wars, and alſo five. 


hundred brave Switzers, the firſt who ſerved 


in the armies of France. In the duke of 


Calabria, Charolois found a ſoul much more. 
W congenial with his own than in any other. 
member of the league; and between them 


there immediately commenced a mutual and 
laſting friendſhip. John of Anjou, in 
many reſpetts indeed reſembled Charles of 


W Burgundy; fimilar honour, bravery, frank- 


neſs, marked his character; but his temper 
was leſs impetuous, and his judgement more 
matured by years and experience. 

The morning after the duke of Calabria's 8 
arrival, the army of the league, which con- 


ſiſted of little leſs than one hundred thouſand 


horſe, beſides infantry, marched from its 
encampment, the van led by its proper offi- 
cers, and the princes following with the main 
body. Charolois and Calabria rode up and 


down the ranks in complete armour, keeping 


all in order, and performing the duty of ge- 


ncrals; while the dukes of Berry and Bre- 
tagne, more heedful of their own eaſe than 
ſolicitous 
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rolois encamped with his divifion along the 
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ſolicitous for any one elſe, rode ambling idly 
upon little pacers; and fearful of galling 
their youthful and tender limbs OY 
with heavy armour, wore, in the form of it, 
fatin brigandines, with gilt nails ſewn upon 
them, to give them the greater reſemblance 
to coats of mail. 

The army took its courſe to Charenton, 
having in its way routed a body of frank 4 


archers, poſted to defend the bridge : Cha- ; 
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fide of the river, between the bridge, and a 1 | 
houſe he had at Conflans, encloſing his whole 3 
army with his waggons and artillery, as an 
intrenchment : the duke of Calabria took up by 
his lodgings with him, and the reſt of the 
forces encamped in order, as near Paris as | 
poſſible. | | | 
The abſence of Lewis, who Gnee the: bat- B 
tle of mont V Heri had been engaged in re- Ml in 
cruiting his army in Normandy, gave the ll th 
princes of the league full opportunity ol WWW tr 
practiſing upon the minds of the Pariſians. d 
Heralds were ſent to invite the citizens into tc 
this aſſociation for the public good, while the 
moſt alluring propoſals were ſecretly made n 
them 
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chem for their private emolument; and places 


of profit and large rewards profuſely held 


out to their leading men. 


Terrified at ſuch an immenſe army, the 


common people were in the greateſt conſter- 


nation, nor were the ſuperior ranks in much 
leſs. Equally intimidated by their fears, and 


Jallured ky their avarice, the general voice 
was for opening their gates, and it was with 
W the utmoſt difficulty that marſhal Joachim 
could prevent it. They repreſented that the 
king was too far diſtant to afford them aſſiſt- 


ance, the garriſon he had left ineffectual for 


their defence; the deſtruttion of the town, 


the ruin of the people mult be the inevitable 
conſequence of reſiſtance : on the contrary, 
the princes had made the moſt honourable 
propoſals, which reaſon equally with neceſſi- 


ty urged them to accept. They proceeded 


in a tumultuous council, which was held in 
the town hall, to nominate commiſſioners to 
treat with the princes; and Joachim ſecretly 
diſpatched the ſwiſteſt meſſengers to the king, 
to acquaint him with the ſituation of affairs. 
The commiſſioners were received wi.h 


much ceremonious reſpect by Charolois, who 
having 


( 88 ) 
having to paſs by one of the king's garriſon 
to the congreſs, appeared armed all but hi 
head-piece, and gauntlet, with a rich mani 
thrown over his. ſhoulders, and ſeated i 
chair of ſtate; on one ſide of him ſat thei 


duke of Berry, on the other the dukes dl 
Bretagne and Calabria. 
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The princes propoſed their immediate ad. ile 
mittance into Paris, where they might el | Wh 


more perfe&ly cement their friendſhip, andi 
with greater convenience conſult upon tha 
reformation of government which the king 
mal-adminiſtration had rendered ſo —_—_ 
for the happineſs of his people, and which wa 
the ſole motive of their aſſociation. | 
The good citizens anſwered with much 
modeſty and reſpect; but heſitated conſider. 
ably on this important propoſal. They were he 
not proof, however, againſt the blandiſhments ti 
and careſſes of the nobles, who entertained t 
them ſeparately when the public conference Ha 
was ended: and it was at length agreed, that 
the princes ſhould be admitted into the city, Hu 
for the more conveniently planning © the t 
public good; but the army ſhould pals 
through only, and that in ſmall bodies. 
But 


„ | 
But the activity of Lewis averted this blow, 
hich by ſtriking from him his capital, would 
have in its conſequences deprived him of his 


crown alſo: by forced marches he reached 
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Paris in this critical junQure, and entered 
it with his army before the commiſſioners 
could make their report. The citizens were 
EGlent, intimidated, fearful of puniſhment for 
the che part they had acted; the garriſon inſpi- 
and rited, and the fluctuating multitude, who an 
bat hour before were vociferating for the Bur- 
19's : gundians, and could ſcarcely be withheld 
arr i from opening the gates to them, were now as 
wall clamorous in their joy for the king's arriva}, 
W and all aſſiſted in preparing for a gallant de- 
ich fence. „ | 
er- But it was more by art than arms Lewis 
ere hoped to extricate himſelf from the difficul- 
nts ties which environed him. By his ſpies in 
1cd Bi the camp he was informed of the jealouſies 
ice i and bickerings of the commanders, and by 
nat every artifice he fomented them. Want of 
ty, WE union procraſtinated all decifive meaſures: 
ihe BY the actions which paſſed between the troops 
als BF were merely unimportant ſkirmiſhes; and fre- 
quent 
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attack the camp in three diſtant places at eli 
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had no doubt of its authenticity; it was, how. 
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quent truces gave opportunity for much dM 
ſertion from each ſide to the other. ; 

Late one evening Charolois received nl g * 
telligence, that in council the preceding da 1.0 
it was determined the king's troops wou 4 


3 dlet 
tally from the town in three diviſions, an... 
f 


e! 


hen 
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ſame inſtant that night: from the quarter 


whence this information was ſent him, Charts 3 


ever, not true: ſuch a meaſure had been in. 
deed purpoſed, and determined on, bu 
afterwards, for fome reaſons, poſtponed, and 3 
with this laſt reſolution his ſpy was unac-ſ 
quainted. 

Meſſengers were immediately diſpatched "IF 
by the count all over the camp to awaken 1 
the fleeping commanders; and a ſmall fora- ; 
ging party, which at that inſtant appeared] 
before pont de Charenton, but whoſe num- 
bers, from the darkneſs of the night, it was] 


impoſſible to aſcertain, corroborated in the ¶ a0 
univerſal opinion the intelligence of their o 
Pariſian friend. All was alarm and buſtling te 
preparation; Charolois and Calabria were n 

the { 
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de, Wc firſt mounted; their horſes barbed, and 
: g hemſelves completely armed: even the dukes 
1 3 ff Berry and Bretagne thought it neceſlary to 
. 4 xchange their ſatin brigandines for “ com- 
"_ [- plete ſteel,” and their eaſy pacers for the 
a ough war horſe. A party was ordered out 
ego reconnoitre the motions of the enemy; 
rte 4 ind the Burgundian artillery played very 
ri ; briſkly upon the ſuppoſed diviſion at pont de 
WCharenton. 

The roar of the Burgundian artillery 
Wthrough the ſtillneſs of the night, alarmed 
me ſleeping Pariſians. They ran confuſedly 
Wo their guns, which were mounted on the 
walls, and pointing their muzzles towards the 
camp, ſhot at random, though at two good 
Wlcagues diſtance. This prodigious cannon- 
ade, added to the general alarm both of the 
camp and city, and the king diſpatched a 
party of horſe to diſcover the occaſion of it. 
As the Burgundian reconnottering party 
advanced near the city, they perceived that 
of the king; and as the light was inſufficient 
to aſcertain their numbers, fear multiplied 
them to a numerous body; behind which they 
fancied they ſaw a vaſt number of lances 


ſtanding 


(oe } 
ſtanding -upright, and imagination inn ill in 
diately converted them into the king's bat ; 
lions, drawn up in order of battle, and alf * 
the people of Paris with them. They gal. : 
lopped back with this intelligence, whidl 1 
they communicated to the princes whom the il 0 
found riding without the camp; and ene! 
king's horſe appearing at a little diſtance 7 
gave credence to their aſſertions. After ſon: 
little conſultation they were ordered back to. 
wards the town to watch the motions of theM 
king's troops. | 

The army of the league was by this time 
all under arms, and marſhalled in order of 1 me! 
battle: the princes rode from rank to rank, 
encouraging the ſoldiers; but none ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves as Charolois and his 
friend of Anjou. The Pariſian ſcouts having 
advanced ſufficiently near the- camp to per- 
ceive all preparation made for an engage- 
ment, rode {wifily back to appriſe the king; 
while the Burgundian ſcouts fancying they 
fled before them, gallopped after with great 
ſpirit. But when they came near the city 
they ſtopped again in affright; for the light, 
though now increaſing every moment, being Wt 
ſtill 


(4 


iu inſufficient for a diſtinct view of objeAs, 


me battalions of lances in the ſame place 
nd poſture as before; and their fears of 
Peing diſcovered by the enemy had nearly 
Wnduced them once more to return, had not 
L dne more courageous than the reſt perſuaded 
Whem to take a nearer view, that they might 
Wc cnabled to give the princes a more fatis- 
Wactory account of the number and diſpoſi- 
Wion of theſe troops, 

As they ſtood debating this matter, with 
beir eyes fixed upon the battalions in mo- 
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Wbriſk wind ſprang up, which diſperſing the 
sloom which had envelopped the ſky, afforded 
them light to diſcern that theſe objects of 
W their terror was nothing more nor leis than a 
field over-run with tall thiſtles. With min- 
Igled ſenſations of pleaſure and conſufion, 
they rode up now to the very ga es of the 
city, without perceiving a fingle ſoldier, and 
then ſcoured back to the camp to confeſs 
their ridiculous miſtake, which occaſioned 
ſome mirth, ard ſome reproaches: the ſol- 
diers were diſmiſſed to their quarters, the 
princes 


t a little diſtance they fancied they ſaw the 
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mentary apprehenſion of their advance, a 
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of Berry's demand of Normandy. 


( 


princes went to maſs and then to dinner, aw 
every thing was ſoon reſtored to the aM 
cuſtomed tranquillity. : 
Lewis now made overtures of peace to af | 
lords of the league: but their demands if 
firſt were ſo high, that he poſitively refuſe 
complying with them, particularly the dug | 
Ti 3 . 
towns upon the Somme, which were claimeif 2 
by Burgundy, he did not ſeem averſe to gin [a 
up, eſpecially when Charolois, by the depuſ 
ties who negociated between them, remindellif 
him ſtrongly of the obligations he lay undef 
to duke Philip and himſelf, for entertaining 
him and his princeſs fix years whilſt he was d ; 
variance with his father; furniſhing him wit 
money, and attending him with an armed 


force to Rheims and to Paris, on his acceſſion r. 
to the throne. ; ql 

Deſirous of concluding a peace as ſpeedily I. 
as poſſible, and aware of the procraſtination ye 
attendant on the negociating by others, Lew x 


determined to do it in perſon; and perfetily BF .; 
knowing his man, ſent one morning to demand \, 
a conference with the count de Charolois, by 5 
the ſide of the river; and he came down fron h 


Paris 


W801 
Paris in a boat, in which, beſides the boat- 
9 nen, were only five or ſix lords, though a 
: dody of horſe were drawn up on the oppoſite 
ank. The king ſtopped againſt the camp, 
Where Charolois and his favourite St. Pol 
Nuended. 

4 « Brother, (ſaid Lewis to Charles, the 
9 ate wife of the count was filter to the king), 
Brother, ſhall I be ſafe if I come on ſhore to 
Y 1 you? Will you be my ſurety ??*—* I will be 
ſecurity for your ſafety (anſwered the gene- 
rous count), you ſhall be treated in every 
reſpect as a brother ought to be.” The king 
immediately leaped on ſhore, and his lords 
followed him. 
I find (ſaid the king, ſmiling), that you 


are indeed a gentleman, and of the family of 


queſtioned Charolois.— © Becauſe (replied 
Lewis), when my ambaſſadors waited upon 
you and your father at Liſle, and that fool 
Morvilliers talked ſo ſaucily to you, you 
allured me, by the biſhop of Narbonne, you 


pent the chancellor's impertinence. You 
have been as good as your word, and much 
5 within 


France.“ How do you diſcover it?“ 


would before a year was ended, make me re- 


96 | 
within the time. It is with ſuch perſons d 
honour as yourſelf, who always punctually ; 
perform their promiſe, that I wiſh to deal.” 
Delighted equally with the king's plea. MR 
ſantry, and the truſt he had repoſed in his 1 
honour, Charolois went with him into the 4 
ſubzett of the treaty, and Lewis walked oc. | 
caſonally besen him and St, Pol, bis a 
tendant nobles, and the guards of Charolois i 
Randing at a diſtance. Charles demanded 7 
the towns upon the Somme for himſelf; the g 
duchy of Normandy for the duke of Berry; A 
St. Pol to be made conſtable of France; ſome | 
gratification which the other nobles required; 
and the redreſs of thoſe grievances of the 
people which was the oſtenſible reaſon for [2 


their taking arms, and denominating them- | | 
ſelves the aſſociation © for the public good.” fro 
The king agreed to every other propoſal, Mu 
but the giving up Normandy; there the uit 
treaty. demurred; but the two great nego- 


clators parted in mutual good humour. 
Private meſſengers were now perpetually 
going between the king and the count, to 
the 1munite jealouſy and diſquietude of the 
other nobles, who apprehended Charolois 
was 


a } 


as concluding a ſeparate peace for himſelf; 
ud they began to cabal among themſelves, 
nd to form intentions of propoling terms to 
3 he king. Their whiſperings and private 
1 ouncils were not unremarked by Charles, 
4 and ſtimulated him to an immediate con- 
Huſion of the treaty, left he ſhould find him- 
3 elf abandoned by his allies. Intelligence 
9 Fhich Lewis about this time received of an 
Woſurrection in Normandy, and its principal 
9 towns being delivered up to the duke of 
; Bourbon for the duke of Berry, leaving now 
4 no impediment to the peace, the king, as 
3 ager for its concluſion as Charolois, ſent to 
1 leſire a conference with that prince in the 
elds mid way between Paris and Conflans. 
WW Exatily at the appointed time each ſet out 
rom his reſpeQtive place; the king with a 
; Wundred horſe of his Scotch guard, the count 
Witcnded by a very few noblemen of his 
[ party ſo many ſoldiers, however, followed 
: him, as far exceeded thoſe of the king, aud 
Whe count ordered them back. They met. 
Erheir attendants fell behind, and thcy ſoon 
entered into a ſubject which they both had ſo 
much at heart; for beſides the fear of being 


VOI. II. 1 abandoned 
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abandoned by his aſſociates, the count”s army if 
was very ſickly, his money well nigh en J 
pended, and proviſions began to run very 
ſhort in the camp. 1 

They walked together in the all friendly 1 
manner, adjuſting the preliminaries of 2 
peace ſo agreeable to them both, and ſo en- 4 
tirely abſorbed by their ſubject, that Charo- N | 
lois gave no heed to the direction of his ſteps, 7 
till, upon a little pauſe in the converſation, 
lifting up his eyes, he was aſtoniſhed to find 
himſelf near Paris, and that he had entered 9 
an entrenchment of earth and wood, his at- 9 
tendants being at a great diſtance. | 

Nor was the ſurpriſe of Charolois unmixed I 
with alarm; he was as perfectly acquainted [1 
with the character of Lewis, as Lewis was 1 
wich his. The king, ſecure in the unble- 1 


miſhed honour of the count, was ſenſible to | 


no apprehenſion amidſt the army of the | 
allies; but Charolois could not feel equal | 
placid dependance on the honour of the king, lf 
amidſt the fortifications of Paris. | 
In the interim, his alarmed attendants, 
ſeeing him enter the enemies works, ran to 
inform Ahe camp. Their intelligence filled] 
every | 


go 

1 every breaſt with conſternation, They re- 
collected the fate of his grandfather, and, from 
I the known perfidy of Lewis, prognoſticated 
Ja ſimilar deſtiny. The ſoldiers were all com- 
manded to their arms by the venerable Neuf- 
chaſtel, marſhal of Burgundy. He and the 
4 count de St. Pol, mounted on horſeback, rode 
out of the camp. They ſent their eager eyes 
WT towards Paris, dreading, yet ardently pant- 
ing, to receive ſome intelligence from thence. 
A body of forty or fifty horſe appeared at a 
4 diſtance, riding full ſpeed. They looked at 
1 each in the moſt agoniſing ſuſpenſe, which, 
il poſſible, increaſed as they perceived them 
2 to be of Lewis's Scotch guard; but changed 
ES to ſenſations of rapture when Charolois was 
7 diſcovered among them. 

As ſoon as Charolois approached his 
friends he diſmiſſed this guard, which Lewis 
had ſent back with him as an eſcort, and ad- 
dreſſed himſelf with excuſes for his impru- 
dence to the marſhal, whom of all men he 
ſtood moſt in awe of; for Neuf-Chaſtel, with 
infinite ſenſe and experience, had all the 
o blunt and unqualifying ſincerity of the un- 


lcd BY daunted ſoldier, and frequently took the 
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liberty of pointing out his errors; ſometimes 1 
repreſſing the petulance of youth, by ſaying, 3 
© Whilſt your father lives, count, I am no 
your ſervant, but borrowed only.” : 

With a noble ingenuouſneſs and a gloy | 
of conſciouſneſs he addreſſed the veteran, 
« I pray you be not angry; I am perfealy | 
ſenſible of my folly, but I perceived not my FE 
ſituation till I was too near the bulwark to 
111 get off.“ 
if ö « It was done in my abſence,' the marſhal 
10 coolly replied. Charolois gracefully bowed 2 
in ſilence, and rode to the camp, where he 7 
was welcomed by loud and reiterated accla- | 
mations of joy. All highly extolled the ho- 
nour and generoſity of the king, though there tj 
is little doubt but Charles was more indebted [| 
for his life to his policy than elther of the 
other qualities. 

In a very few days the peace was el 
and this formidable league diſſolved to the 
great joy of Louis, who gratified every mem- 
ber of it with promiſes to the utmoſt ſummit 
of their wiſhes, but which they found him 
extremely tardy in performing. 
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Calliades was exchanged for a nobleman: 
of high rauk; he took leave of his noble 
victor, but not till after Charolois had ſoli- 
cited him to remain with him, and had made 
him the moſt liberal offers to induce him to 
bay; but which the Cypriot, from his at- 
4 tachment to his patroneſs, deemed it his duty 
95 to decline which he did in the moſt con- 
ciliating manner, and with the moſt grateful: 
# acknowledgements, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


| V V HEN our hero returned to the queen , r 
of Cyprus, he found her in the oreateſt at. 1 
fliction; for in the fame action in which be P. 
was taken priſoner, Lewis of Savoy had te- 
ceived a wound, which at firſt negletted, 
and afterwards unſkilfully treated, had re- 
duced him to a very alarming ſtate. Ren- 
dered, by the evident danger of her huſband, | 
torpid to her former deſires of a reinſtate- 
ment into her loſt dignity, Charlotte no more 
importuned the king for aſſiſtance, but her | 
whole attention was engaged, and every 
faculty of her ſoul ſeemed abſorbed in the 
care of her conſort; and as Calliades per- 
ceived himſelf of no uſe in a ſick chamber, 
he amuſed himſelf as profitably as he could 
in viewing every thing worthy of obſerva- 

tion. 
The many years of inceſſant war in which 
France was involved had intercepted from 
her 
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; | her thoſe rays of learning and of ſcience 
. | which had enlightened great part of Europe. 
Ine art of printing, which a few years before 
bad been invented in Germany, had not yet 
reached her: arms, not books, were accu- 
mulated by her turbulent nobles; diſcord, 
rather than ſtudy, encouraged: for which 


en 
a. reaſon, few were her learned men, fewer her 
be! philoſophers; and of the imitative arts ſhe 


vas almoſt entirely ignorant. In thele, there- 
d, : | fore, our young adventurer could have no 

W reſources of amuſement : but, inſtead of wit, 

be found himſelf condemned to bear the rude 
d, } jeſts of the fool, with whom Lewis was ever 

accompanied, and who was much delighted 
when he ſaw any of his train ruffled by his 
blunt and uncouth replies; 2nd in place of 
learning he was obliged to be content with the 
myſterious airs, and affected ſolemnity of the 
aſtrologers, with which the court was filled, 
and who were the only counſellors to, whom 
Lewis applied. He never began an action 
of any importance without conſulting them 
concerning the moſt fortunate day and hour 


they pronounced unfortunate, were ſpent by 


of its commencement. Thoſe days which 
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bim in total inactivity; and he would upon 
no account do any thing upon Childermaſs 
day. 

But Calliades ſometimes 7 8 the e ps 
of the mechanics; ſometimes diſcourſed with 
.the merchants on the ſources of commerce, 
; talked politics with the courtiers, drew the 
veteran commanders to fight over their for- 
mer battles; and ſometimes he hunted with 
the king. 

But though this laſt was a diverſion of 
which he was particularly fond, Lewis, who 
'was commonly engaged in it from morning 
to night in time of peace, rendered it ſo dil- 
_ agreeable to thoſe who accompanied him by 
his inceſſant quarrels with his huntſmen; his 
ill- humour and abuſive language to thoſe of 
his courtiers, who, raiſed from the loweſt 
ranks, were obliged patiently to bear it, that 
Calliades went with him but ſeldom : and alſo 
for another reaſon; for as no one could be 
more ſolicitous to pleaſe, or be more inſi- 
dious in his converſation and addreſs, when 

it was his intereſt ſo to be, than Lewis; ſono 
one could be more diſguſtingly coarſe and 
rude, where he had nothing to expect or to 

apprehend; 


(0 1] 


apprehend; and as from the Cypriot no 
hopes or fears could ariſe, he was in his man- 
ner to him ſo very unceremonious, that as 
the native dignity of Calliades could ill brook 
the incivility, he put himſelf as little in the 
way of it as poſſible; by no means envying 
thoſe favourites who partook his table, and 
not ſeldom his bed, for it was the higheſt 
compliment in thoſe days for a man to ſhare 
his bed with his friend. Yet the king could, 
and frequently did, make himſelf a very en- 
tertaining companion; he had a clear head, 
ſtrong intellects, an inſatiable curioſity to 
know every body and every thing, and a 
memory ſo tenacious, that he never forgot 
any perſon he had ever ſeen, nor any cir- 
cumſtance he had ever been acquainted with. 
Among the few objects of curioſity in 
Paris, the churches and relics ſtood foremoſt; 
and Calliades took care to viſit them; as alſo 


the village of St. Denis, called after the name 


of that ſaint; who, a diſciple of St. Paul, and 
ſuffering martyrdom by decapitation, was fo 
anxious to be interred in that pretty village, 


that after being beheaded he walked thither 


with his head in his hand; but being let, 
F*5 4d 
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and obliged to ſtop ſeven times in the four 
miles, the piety of the public had marked 
thoſe reſting places by erecting on them ſeven 
ſtone pillars, adorned with the image of St. 
Denis, and thoſe of his two companions, 
Eucherias and Ruſticus. 

In his viſits to the mechanics, Calliades, 
who poſſeſſed a ſpirit of univerſal inquiry, 
put every one upon talking their own way, 
and patiently heard many a tedious tale. 
Sitting one day by an old man as he was at 
work, he gravely and attentively liſtened to 


a minute deſcription of what dwelt upon the 


imagination of the venerable plebeian, as the 
moſt glorious ſpetacle which had ever been 
exhibited on earth, the entrance of Lewis 
into Paris on his acceſſion to the crown, and 
the pageantries invented by the good citizens 
on the occaſion. 

The mayor and aldermen, he informed 
Calliades, wore damaſk robes lined with 


fables. The houſings of the horſes of the 


nobility were ſome ef them of cloth of gold 


lined with fables, ſome crimſon velvet lined 


with ermine, others rich damaſk embroider- 
ed with gold or filver, and hung round with 
great 


E 
great ſilver bells. Upon the draw-bridge 
near the gate of St. Denis, where the king 
entered in proceſſion, accompanied by the 
duke of Burgundy, the count de Charolois, 
and all his nobility, was placed, as the arms 
of the city, a ſhip caſt in ſilver, in which 
were three perſons repreſenting the three 
eſtates of the kingdom, and two others, per- 
ſonifying Juſtice and Equity, who made their 
reſpective ſpeeches to the king as he paſſed. 
The ſhip was adorned with an image of the 
king in his royal robes, attended by two 
angels, and ſetting on the deck, which was 
formed like a flower de luce. As the pro- 
ceſſion paſſed through the ſtreets, in one 
place it was entertained with gladiators fight- 
ing, in another with a fountain which ran 
with milk, wine, and hippocras; and, as 
mermaids, ſporting and ſinging round, were 
beautiful women, dreſſed in character. A 
little beyond the fountain, ſtrange contraſt! 
was the crucifivion of Chriſt. Then a band 
of hunters, with their dogs and the muſic 
of the chaſe; and laſtly, the taking of a gar- 
riſon from the Engliſh, and the maſſacre of 


the ſoldiers of that nation. 
F. 6 But 
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But the perſon whom Calliades moſt fre- 
quently viſited was a merchant who traded 
to Norway and the Baltic, and who, having 


made ſeveral voyages thither, and very far 


north, was enabled to deſcribe to our hero 
nations hitherto unknown to him. Calliades, 
by the details of his new friend, diſcovered 
that the ancients were as much miſtaken in 


their ideas of the impoſſibility of exiſtence in 
the polar regions, as don Henry of Portugal 


found they were in regard to the torrid zone; 
and that thoſe icy climes had their inhabi- 


tants equally with thoſe which lay under the 


ſcorching heat of a vertical ſun, and he 
liſtened with avidity to accounts of a ſummer 
of near five months length, in which time the 
ſun was ſcarcely ever below the horizon; of 
a dreary winter of ſeven months, when it was 
ſeldom above it, and the gloomy clime en- 
lightened merely by the whiteneſs of the 
ſnow, the brilliant beams of the unclouded 
moon and ſtars, and the variegated beams 
of the Aurora Borealis, whoſe ſportive rays 
imparted a life and cheerfulneſs to the ſcene. 

Monſieur de Tourcy, perceiving the plea- 


ſure with which the Cypriot liſtened to theſe 


diſcourſes, 
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diſcourſes, and though a minute obferver of 
what came immediately under his inſpection, 


yet having been precluded by his attention 


to buſineſs from ſpeculative inquiries which 


did not concern it, found himſelf unable to 
anſwer the innumerable queſtions of Cal- 
| liades concerning the laws of theſe northern 


nations and their monarchs; and as he really 
felt himſelf intereſted in contributing to the 
ſatisfaction of ſo very intelligent and pre- 
poſſeſſing a young man, it was with peculiar 
pleaſure he received him one morning, and 
leading him towards a perſon of an agreeable 
appearance, but who was, like de Tourcy, de- 
ſcending from the meridian. of life“ Give 
me leave, Sir (ſaid he), to preſent to you 
my Daniſh friend Griffenfeldt, who is like 
myſelf a merchant, but whoſe ſuperior talents, 
and opportunities of improving them, will 


enable him to gratify your curioſity concern- 


ing thoſe northern kingdoms, of which you 
wiſh to be informed, and with which he is fo 
perfectly acquainted.” 

Calliades was ſenſible to peculiar pleaſure 
at an incident which promiſed an acquiſition 
of knowledge; Griffenfeldt was flattered by 

. the 
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the 1dea of imparting it; a very few hour; 
only were requiſite to form an intimacy be- 
tween this Cypriot and Dane, and many were 
the converſations they had'together. 

In one of them, “ No three kingdoms 
(faid Griffenfeldt), can ſeem by nature to lie 
in more friendly union than Denmark, Nor. 
way, and Sweden; but their near neighbour. 
hood appears to have had a contrary effe& 
from what nature intended; and by having | 
generated a jealouſy of each others encroach- 
ment and ſuperiority, the inhabitants of each 
have acquired an habitual .averſion to each 
other, which has engaged them in perpetual: 
wars. Denmark, as the more ſouthern king- 
dom, and lying better for general commerce 
by that advantage, which has not only intro- 
duced riches, but civilization, has, notwith- 
ſtanding, her original domain, is infinitely 
ſmaller than the others, maintained great ſu- 
periority in the ſcale, and its kings have 
at intervals worn the crowns of the other 
tWO. : | 

« This union, which nature ſeems to have 
pointed out, but which an invincible diſlike 
ever combats, was laſt effected by a female; 

not 


rs 


ir 


not by arms, but by thoſe arts which will ever 


render that ſex victorious. The ſoft ſmiles. 
and blandiſhments of beauty will conquer 


thoſe hearts who would repel the moſt daring 


attacks of violence; the irreſiſtible eloquence 
of a woman's tongue will overturn thoſe 


reſolutions which a world in arms would fail 


to effect. 


« No prince who aſcended the throne of 
Denmark ever diſtinguiſhed himſelf more 


for great virtues and great vices than Wal- 


demar the third. The moſt incontinent of 


men, yet the moſt jealous of huſbands, whilſt 


he indulged indiſcriminately his roving paſſion 
for the ſex, he ſhut up his unfortunate queen 
in gloomy ſolitude, for having by an indiſ= 
creet, but innocent gaiety, given occaſion for 
malicious miſconſtruction: and by the blame 
leſs deceit of that neglected princels, he gave 
being to his daughter Margaret, when he- 
thought himſelf in the arms of one of her 


% 


women, 


Waldemar had no ſons, but left two 
daughters, who had each of them a ſon; for 
Ingeburga, the eldeſt, was married to the 
* of Mecklenburgh, whoſe eldeſt brother; 

| Albert, 3 
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Albert, was king of Sweden; Margaret was 
eſpouſed to the king of Norway ; and by her 
ſuperior addreſs, her ſon Olaus, though the 
offspring of the younger ſiſter, was by the 
nobility and ſtates of Denmark declared 


King, and his mother regent during his mi. 1 
nority. The duke of Mecklenburg claimed | 
I 


the crown for his ſon by hereditary right, 
and his brother of Sweden. joined his forces 
to ſtrengthen the demand. Margaret ac- 
knowledged the hereditary right, but inſiſted 
that tne crown of Denmark was not here- 
ditary - for that the ſtates poſſeſſed legal 
power to confer it upon whom they pleaſed. 
The Swediſh fleet ſent by Albert to conteſt 
theſe arguments being ſhipwrecked, the two 
brothers were for the preſent conſtrained to 
acquieſce in reaſons they were unable to con- 
trovert; and the king of Norway dying at the : 

ſame time, Olaus was crowned king of both WE 
Norway and Denmark; the exquiſite addreſs 
of Margaret conquering the extreme repug- 
nance the Danes evinced to a union with 
Norway. But the youthful prince did not 
long enjoy his dignities, for he died very 
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( 113 ) 
« There was not in the Daniſh annals a 
precedent for a female's filling the throne; 


yet ſo powerful an empire had Margaret ac- 


quired in every heart, that the univerſal 
voice of the aſſembled ſtates placed her in it: 


their example was followed by Norway; and 
ſhe immediately nominated Eric of Pome- 
rania, her ſiſter's grandſon, his father being 


dead, her ſucceſſor, by the general conſent 
of both kingdoms. But the ambitious grand- 


father of Eric, not ſatisfied with this diſtant 


proſpett of ſovereignty, aſſerted by arms his 


immediate right, and was again joined by his 


brother of Sweden. The queen profited by 


their enmity. For a long unſucceſsful war, 


which brought great miſery upon them, diſ- 
guſted the Swedes with their prince; his mal. 


adminiſtration heightened the diſlike into 
averſion; they depoſed him, and offered the 
crown to Margaret, She received the diadem 
of Sweden with the ſame ceremonies with 


which ſhe had before been crowned queen 
of Norway, and Denmark; and Eric was 


confirmed in his ſucceſſion to this kingdom 
alſo, 


« Behold 
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„ Behold Margaret now the Semiramis of 
the north, and acting the great part of the 


* 


ve 
legiſlator as well as ſovereign; correQing ® 
the errors, removing the abuſes, enaQing cal 
ſalutary laws, and endeavouring to melt down re! 
and conſolidate in perfect union the diſcor- Ja 
dant humours and jarring intereſts of her re 
three kingdoms. To effect this important 0 


purpoſe, a more auguſt ſcene was exhibited 
at Calmar, than Scandinavia had ever before 
witneſſed. 

Forty of the moſt noble from each of the 
three kingdoms were by the deſire of Mar- 
garet there aſſembled, as repreſentatives of 
the ſeveral ſtates; to whom the queen, with 
all the dignity of majeſty, and all the ſweet- 
neſs of beauty, preſented the youthful Eric; 
and, by the irreſiſtible powers of her elo- 
quence, they named him her ſucceſſor; and 
conſented, upon ſome certain conditions to 
be obſerved by the ſovereign, to the conſo- 
lidation of the three kingdoms into one, 
dy that famous att called zhe unzon of Cal- 
mar. 8 | 

“ Poſſeſſed of every great talent which 
could qualify her for government, Margaret 
was 
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was doubtleſs the moſt glorious queen that 
ever filled a throne, as ſhe was the greateſt 
potentate at that time in Europe, I have 
called her the Semiramis of the north—let me 
retract the expreſſion ; for in no one particu- 
lar but extenſive ſovereignty did Margaret 
reſemble that magnificent, but vicious queen 
of the eaſt. Semiramis, with inexhauſtible 
riches, with myriads of ſlaves, with immenſe 
armies at command, ſubjugated kingdoms, 
built great cities, ſunk vaſt lakes, turned the 
courſe of large rivers, and accompliſhed many 
ſtupendous works. But immeaſurably proud, 
ambitious, artful, cruel, revengeful, and 
groſsly incontinent, ſhe was the ſlave of every 
paſſion, abandoned to every vice which de- 
grades human nature, and renders the female 
character deteſtable. She treacherouſly mur- 
dered her huſband; ftill more horrid, con- 
ceived a paſſion for her own ſon; and, harpy- 
like, deſtroyed thoſe lovers ſhe had anticed to. 
her embraces. Let us turn from ſo hideous a. 
character. . 

If Margaret was not devoid of the frailties 
of human nature, at leaſt ſhe veiled her de- 


viations from virtue modeſtly from the world. 


f And. 
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And who ſhall ſay, though the abbot «| 


Soora, her confeſſor, was young, and Abra. 
ham Broderſon, hes favourite, handſome 
that the criminal paf hn for each, which in 


different ſeaſons of er life was reported to 
of . | 
inhabit her boſom. was not rather the ſug. 


geſtion of envy an malignance againſt a 
great and amiable haradter, than the voice 
of truth? What man of her high rank, 
who, like her, de ous of preſerving her ſo. 
vereignty invio]i:e, declined the conjugal 
union, but has, !:«e her, been maligned with 
calumnies of the ſame nature ? 


« Of all the ſovereignties of this earthly 


globe, that of Sweden is perhaps the laſt to 
be wiſhed. The patrimonial revenue of the 


crown is extremely ſmall, its power circum- 
ſcribed to the narroweſt limits, and every ex- 
tenſion of its prerogative ſcdulouſly watched 
by the jealous eyes of the encroaching clergy, 
a haughty and fierce nobility, and a ferocious 
commonalty, who on every frivolous pre- 


' tence are ready for inſurrection, and are in 


the habit of depoling their unhappy monarchs 
upon the moſt capricious diſſikes. All pub- 


+ lic authority 1s W in the ſenate, of which 
the 
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9 me king is little more than preſident, who 
1 calls them together, announces the ſubjetts 
de, BY of their diſcuſſion, and has the honour of 
w W executing their decrees. He is alſo the cap- 
0 WY tain general of their forces in time of war. 
82 2 Nor would the name of king ever have been 
: is tolerated in Sweden, but from the extreme 
1 5 jealouſies which the great families entertained 
k, | 

one of another. 

7 he clergy of Sweden poſſeſs greater 
x 2 riches than the reſt of the kingdom united; 


niories, by fines and forfeitures, where all 


{ offences, even the moſt atrocious, are not 
J . 5 . | 25 
puniſhed by death, but may be expiated by 


pecuniary mulEts, which are paid the clergy; 
increaſed allo by pious legacies of great 
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kings, to whom their friendſhip is indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary. Thus all wealth of the king- 
dom ſeems in danger of being ſwallowed up 
in this great gulph, ever gaping to receive, 


property. 


opulence, 


accumulated, beſides their eccleſiaſtic ſeg- 


value, and by the politic preſents of their 


but incapacitated from ever diſemboguing it 
again to the public, by a law which expreſsly 
forbids the ſale or alienation of any church 
The influence of this immenſe 
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opulence, ſtrengthening that which their fa. 
cred funttion gives them over the minds of 
barbarous and unenlightened people, who 
are ever molt inclined to ſuperſtition, the au- 


i thority of the Swediſh prelates is unbounded, 
q they are, in ſplendour and power, ſo many 
| ſovereigns, havetheir caſtles fortified and gar. 


riſoned; never appear in public without a 
numerous train of gentlemen and ſoldiers; 
are at the head of all factions and cahals, 
courted by all parties; not unfrequently take 
up arms againſt their neighbours to extend 
the limits of their own domains, or are {cen 
at the head of inſurgent troops to circumſcribe 
the power of their king. 
« The nobility, fortified in their caſtles, 
which are the ſeats of their petty empire, are 
not diſtinguiſhed by the uſual titles of other 
nations, as count, baron, or marquis, but by 
the arms of their houſe, and the name of 
their families, and ſoar above each other 
only by a ſuperior bravery, or a more nu- 
merous train of vaſſals, who ſerve them at 
the ſame time in the menial office of ſervants, 
and in the military one of ſoldiers. By them 
they defend their rights, and revenge their 
wrongs, 
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( 119 ) 
| wrongs, neither ſoliciting nor expecting re- 
areſs by public juſt ce; for there is no power 
by exiſting in the government to put in execu- 
non any laws againſt them. Force, there- 
fore, in this kingdom of anarchy, is the 
9 ſtandard of law and juſtice; and the ſword, 
the ſupreme decider in all controverſy. 

„ The inhabitants of the maritime towns 
f would gladly have given more energy to 


ls, TY government : the merchants eſpecially were 
Ke ſo haraſſed by the "unreſtrained liberty which 
0 expoſed them to perpetual inſolencc and in- 


jury, that they would willingly have inveſted 


ſerve the public quiet, and eſtabliſh the na- 
tional commerce in that ſecurity which can 
alone render it flouriſhing; but theſe cities 
were but few, and their deputies poſſeſſed 
too little influence in the dict to effect their 
purpoſe. 

The peaſantry, who enjoy the privilege 
of ſending deputies of their own body to the 
diet, are numerous and potent. Some of 
them hold immediately under the crown; 
ſome are vaſſals to the clergy, and nobility : 


others, who live in the fertile provinces, ſub- 
ſiſt 


the prince with ſufficient authority to pre- 


_ thern, which is by far the oreateſt part, ſpend 


generous liberty, they are mere ſavages, bred 


in their capricious predilections receding 


{ 1206 ) 


ſiſt by agriculture; while thoſe in the nor. 


their time in hunting, by which they procure 
food for themſelves, and ſkins for the princes 
tribute. Totally independent of the world, 
without union or concord among themſelves; 

equally adverſe to ſociety and don 
poſſeſſing rather an intraQable wildneſs than 


in woods, jealous of their cuſtoms, and hav- 
ing nothing to loſe, they are ready upon the 
leaſt offence to rife up in atms, and revolt. 

Such was the kingdom which Margaret 
was to govern; which, added to its other 
qualities inimical to harmony, entertained a 
rooted averſion to Denmark: yet by poſ- 
ſeſſing herſelf imperceptibly of the principal 
fortreſſes of the kingdom, and filling them 
with ſoldiers and commanders, in whom ſhe 
could confide; by courting the clergy; by 
conciliating the affections of all, by gracious 
manners, and ſoothing language; by ſtu- 
diouſly gratifying them in trifling forms, and 


often, and then advancing, as policy directed, 
; in 


fans 1 . 


in chat line of conduct which could alone en- 
þ- ſure her the peaceable poſſeſſion of the king= 
EY dom and the extenſion of her authority; 
A reſiding frequently among them, attracting 
to her court the moſt ferocious and re- 
fractory characters, and, by blandiſhments 
and emoluments, ſoftening their rough minds 


to pliability, ſne ruled over them vith a tran- 
quillity which had few interruptions, and 


dloſed a life of glory by a ſudden death, in 
W the fifty-ninth year of her age, and the thirty- 
W fixth of her reign. | | 

But with Margaret fled that refined policy, 


that conciliating ſpirit, which, like a taliſman, 


bad preſerved in union the heterogenious 
particles of her ſovereignty, and Eric ſoon 
evinced himſelf incapable of wielding her 
ſceptre. Imperious in words, haughty in 
manners, provoking diſobedience from bold 
and independent ſpirits by an air of com- 
mand, inſtead of ſeeking to acquire the af- 
fection of the Swedes, he treated them like a 
conquered. nation, levying on them the 
häavieſt taxes to ſupport a war in which they 
bad no concern, contrary to a principal ſti- 
pulation in the union of Calmar; ſet over 


Vol, Th E them 


. 
chem arbitrary and inhuman governors, and 
filled all places, and even the primacy of 
Upfal, with Danes. 

Bridled by their garriſons, influenced by 
their clergy, for a time it ſeemed as if the 
fierce ſpirit of the Swedes was extinQ, and 
: N they bowed obedient to the Daniſh yoke, til, 
| becoming by the wanton eruelty of their g0- 
vernors every hour more oppreſſive, the 
rouſed from their lethargy, and by a general 
* infurreQtion ſhook it off, in -which they, 
joined by Denmark and Norway, equally 
_ diſguſted with the mal-adminiſtration of Eric, 
and the union of Calmar being deemed ſtill to 
fubfalt, with one conſent aioned him, and 
elected Chriſtopher, his ſiſter's ſon, for their 
monarch. 

« Chriſtopher lived but a hon . and 
at his death the Swedes declared the union 
of Calmar, ſo often fundamentally broken, 
Was now at an -end, and they choſe and 
crowned for their king Charles Canutſon, 
their marſhal, of the blood of their ancient 
ſovereigns: Denmark and Norway choſe {or 
their monarch Chriſtiern of Oldenburg. 
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4 Bat Charles imprudently graſping open- 
ly at more power than the niggard hand of 
the ſenate allowed, more tenacious now of i its 
authority, from the recent remiſſion of it, 
and by imprudently thwarting. the clergy, 
rendering that all-powerful body his enemy, 
was driven from the throne, and Chriſtiern 
elected into it; the three northern crouns 
being now again worn by the ſame prince. 

But Chriſtiern did not poſſeſs ſufficient 


policy to preſerve the ſtation he had gained 5 


he quarrelled with the archbiſhop of Upfal; 
the prelates united againſt bim; he was in his 
turn forced from the throne of Sueden, and 
Charles reinſtsted. 

„ But Charles Canutſon has not evinced 
himſelf one of thoſe characters that proſit by 
experience; he again aimed at arbitrary 
power, has again offended the ſenate and the 
clergy, and is again dethroned; and this is 
the preſent ſtate of Sweden: both the de- 


graded monarchs are practiſing every art to 


re- aſcend the vacated throne, while the pre- 
lates and nobles enjoy the victory over both, 
by ſharing among them the authority: ſo that 
the 1 country, whoſe high-ſpirited na- 
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tives could not brook the rule of one mo. 
narch, now preſents a ſcene of fatal anarchy, 
and groans under the tyrannical dominion of 
as many ſovereigns as there are lords who can 
raiſe forces, and poſleſs a caſtle. Every 
private quarrel is the occaſion of war, the 


parties frequently making uſe of the name of 5 
Charles or Chriſtiern to colour over their 4 
animoſities, though not intereſted for either. tl 
The people, perpetually diſtracted by theſe h 
inteſtine broils, haraſſed by a liberty which n 
expoles them to the moſt deplorable evils, WM 1 
begin to demand with eagerneſs and impor- s 
tunity the reſtoration of Charles, diſcerning Ne 
at laſt, THAT AN EASY SUBJECTION TO ONE P 
MONARCH GOVERNING BY LAW, 18 FAR | i 
PREFERABLE TO THAT SAVAGE FREEDOM, | t 
WHICH SPURNING AT ALL LAW, GIVES PF 


SOVEREIGNTY TO STRENGTH AND VI1O-, 
LENGCE»'* | | 2 
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leſs ones at home. 
Savoy every day declined; 
confined to his bed, his unhappy conſort 
never remitting her attendance, Calliades 
found himſelf a ſolitary and uſeleſs being, 
excluded almoſt all intercourſe with his pa- 


CHAP. XXVMNMI. 


8 
ee Calliades might grail his! 
# curioſity, and enlarge his ſtock of ideas in 
thoſe hours which glided over him abroad, 
he found neither amuſement nor improve- 
ment accompanied the lagging and comfort 
The health of Lewis of 
till at length 


trons, and debarred from employing as he 
wiſhed his abilities in endeavouring to alle- 


viate, by cheerful converſation and conſol- 


ing ſentiments, the ſufferings of the prince, 
and the melancholy of the queen. 

After a long and lingering illneſs, a ſlow 
and painful death deprived Lewis of life, 
and Charlotte for many days of. all conſci- 
ouſneſs of the irremediable loſs. Senſibility 
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( 26 } 
at length returned, and with it the moſt hear. 
piercing grief. The ſympathetic tears of 
the French queen and lady Bona ſoothed 
her ſorrows, but no conſoling efforts could 
diſpel them. 

Charlotte indeed was a ſingular object of 
commueration. Born the heireſs of a crown, 
habituated from infancy to unlimited indul. 
gence, to regal grandeur, power, and com- | 
mand ; accuſtomed to behold herſelf the W 

| {rſt object in every eye, and to ſee ſub- 
| miſſive crowds ebedient to her nod. 4 
Now—mortifying reverſe !—diveſted of 
dignity, of fortune, of friends, reduced to 
| indigence, .to a dependance on the bounty 
| of others, and, to add poignancy to her 
wretchedneſs, with a mind incapable of ac- 
commodating itſelf to the cireumſtances of 
her deſtiny. For, with a jealous eye, ſhe 
ſcrutiniſed the reſpe& which was paid her, 
_ reſented its {lighteſt mutilation ; was wound- 
ed at the ſmalleſt abridgement of ceremoni- 
ous regard, and ingenious in tormenting her- 
| ſelf, was perpetually irritated by ſome un- 
guarded expreſſion of thoſe who addreſſed 
Art which her faſtidious fancy tortured into 
intentional 


„ 187. } 


; Wntentional affront. But this unfortunate diſ- 
poſition to be offended not only added ideal 
cauſes of grief to her real ones, they even 


7 


multiplied thoſe real ones alſo; for ſhe re- 


WE obliged to viſit. her, by a too rigorous ex 
We action of the homage due to a queen, and 


juſt right to claim, the duteous reſpe& which 
is due from her domeſtics to every gentle- 


her, they ceaſed to attempt it, and requited 

her cauſeleſs anger with C 
Perpetually diſquieted, diſzuſted, wretch- 
ed, the haraſſed mind of this unhappy princeſs 
3 repoſed itſelf upon—what alone can render 


fully ſupportable, by diſplaying 1 in animating 
. | proſpect the never-ending | Joys of another 
| Religion. She formed the reſolution of quit- 
ting the world, and baving found a convent 
to her ſatisfaction, ſhe made all neceſſary 
arrangements for entering it. She ſent for 
Calliades, and after acquainting him with her 
determination, ſhe thanked. him for his un- 
taken fidelity and attachment ; her inability 


pelled from her preſence all who were not 


actually deprived herſelf of what ſhe had a” 


woman ; for finding it impraQticable to pleaſe 


the irremediable ſorrows of this life cheer- 
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to AY which FS. 8 with tears, 


One only method ſhe ſaid remained by which 


ſhe could evince her gratitude, which was 
writing to her brother, who; though her ene- 
my as a monarch, might, now ſhe had ceaſed 
to, obſtruct his Sting. hearken to her as 
a. fimple individual, and perhaps regard her 
as a ſiſter, To him. ſhe would delineate 
Calliades as ſhe had ever found him ; guided 
by honour, brave, diſintereſted, and worthy 
unlimited confidence. Would urge James 


to reinſtate him in his paternal inheritance, | 


and place him in an honourable poſt. 
But Calliades, whoſe breaſt glowed with 


filial affection for the queen, proteſted that 


nothing ſhould induce him to deſert her, 
whijſt there remained a poſſibility of being 


: uſeful to her; and entreated ſhe would per- 


mit him to remain near her, to ſerve and 


3 guard her from inſult, till ſhe had pro- 
nounced thoſe irrevocable vows which for 
ever divided her from che world and its 8 


tereſts. 

Charlotte, in proportion as ſhe reſented 
on or neglect, was grateful for this 
diſintereſted and unwearied attachment; but 


Calliades | 


(108 ) 


8 Calliades was not long detained by it: for 


ſoon after took the vows. The king of 
France having ſettled an annuity on the 
royal recluſe, and ſhe having obtained per- 
miſſion to preſent her knight with the few 
jewels which remained of her former ſplen- 
dour, though ſhe found great difficulty in 
W conſtraining Calliades to accept them. She 
gave him the letter to her brother, in which 
ſhe had recommended him in the moſt ener- 
getic and pathetic manner, and their e 
was truly affecting. | | 

By means of his friend De Tourcy, our 
hero had ſecured a paſſage to Cyprus in a 


Levant. Timotheus, who had fallen ill of 
a ſever ſoon after his arrival from Spain, and 
having been ſent into the country for the 
recovery of his health, had not been from 
that time capable of attending his maſter; 
being now perfectly reſtored, Ur in the 


liades to Lyons, where they bade each other 
an everlaſting adicu, with the affection af 
5 friends 


mme uſual noviciate being diſpenſed with, ſhe 


ſhip which lay at Marſeilles, bound for the 


idea of returning to Greece with him. De 
Tourcy and Griffenfeldt accompanied Cal- 
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_ unloaded ſome merchandiſe and took in 


alarmed mariners, from the aſpe& of the 


tion he was likely to find from relations, who 


1 
friends and the fortitude of men; and our! 
Cypriot took boat down the Rhone for Mar. fron 
feilles. 18 
As the ſhip had ha in Segen part of 3 mi. 
her lading, and waited only for a wind, L mu 
which became fair two days after Calliades 1] pet 


reached the port, all her canvas was ſpread to 


to its propitious gales. Nothing could be JR me 
more delightful than their voyage to Sar. me 
dinia, where the commander of the veſſel IM 
had occaſion to touch; to Sictly, where he 
had alfo buſineſs, and to Candia, where he 


ather. But here their good fortune ſeemed IM 
exhauſted. For ſcarcely had they cleared 
the bay where they had anchored, and 
ſtretched their fails towards Cyprus, ere the 


heavens, began to prognoſticate a ſtorm, and 
the pilot with all his might endeavoured to 
regain the port, but that the riſing wind 
forbade. | | 

Calliades was fitting below ; his imagina- 
tion flying before the prow of the veſſel to 
his native rand, and anticipating the recep- 


« 
1 


had 


(an } 


hack probably by this time forgotten him 
from a ſovereign againſt whoſe interefts he 
had exerted his utmoſt abilities—from a fa- 
mity whoſe cauſeleſs rancour had with fo 
much inveteracy purſued his life. His proſ- 
pets were gloomy ; but youth is not prone' 
co deſpair; and by the interpoſition of Thera- 
| 1 menes, whom it was his intention to ſeek im- 
1 mediately, and the letter of the queen to 
1 James, he hoped to diſpel thoſe vapours 
= which at preſent obſcured his horizon. Ab- 
E | ſorbed in theſe refleQions, he ſaw not the 
clouds which were gathering in the ſky, nor ; 
# heard the heightening blaſt which was whiſß- 
thng in the cordage. q 
Timotheus was more aware of the ap- 
proaching danger, without having that in his 
mind which could arm him to meet it with. 
fortitude ; and while the mariners were furl-- 
ing their ſails, and preparing for the ſtorm, 
he ran pale and trembling into the cabin,. 
and threw himſelf on the floor beſide his 
maſter, who, awakened from his reverie by 
the abrupt intruſion, and learning the occa- 
| hon of that terror which was working on: 
every feature, ran upon deck to inform him 
0 6 felt 


, . 
| {elf of the truth; where the black and heavy 
clouds which obſcured the face of day, the 
howling of the wind, and the roaring of the 
waves, gave ſufficient indications of the ap. 
prehenſions of nn not being founda- 
donlefs>: 5 8 Us 
But on queſtioning the maſter of the veſſs, 
lrbvoubay! both intelligent and courageous, he 
anſwered, that to be ſure the gale was /re/her 
than he could wiſh, but as he had fea room, 
and a tight veſſel, he hoped by the bleſſing 
of St. James to weather it; and as the wind 
laid right for his courſe, he might gain by it 
a more expeditious voyage. With this ac- 
count Calliades cheered his ſervant, who re- 
mained tolerably compoſed the remainder of 
the day and enſuing night, in which the wind 
was not quite ſo boiſterous. 

But in the morning the ſtorm became in- 
deed tremendous, and bolder ſpirits than 
dwelt in Timotheus might have been de- 
preſſed in beholding the ſcene which he wit- 


neſſed, when tremulous and ſtaggering with 


fear he aſcended the deck. Above the thun- 
der rolled unceaſingly its awful echoes, amid 
GE ek, — yet fiery clouds around, the 


vivid 


vivi 
the 
1101 


= ove 


q 
4 
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and abounding in intentional beneficence to 
his fellow creature. Nor was his mind ob- 


pierce through that thick gloom in which 


( 


7 vivid lightning inceſſantly flaſhed :- whill 
4 the ſhip, diveſted of all her ſails, drove fu- 


riouſly under her bare poles before the wind; 


over the agitated and foaming ſea; one mo- 
ment hanging on the verge of an immenſe 


motintainous wave, the next precipitated 


= down the chaſm which gaped for her inthe 


yawning deep below. Breathleſs with horror 
the Greek fled into the cabin, and threw 


W himſelf ſpeechleſs on his mattreſs. 


With the courage which our Cypriot con- 


ſtitutionally poſſeſſed, he enjoyed alſo, as a 


collateral ſecurity from the fear of death, the 
happy conſciouſneſs of a life free from crime, 


ſcured, nor were his ſpirits depreſſed, by 
thoſe falſe conceptions of the Deity, which 
repreſents him gracious or indignant, not at 
the good or evil which a man does, but as 
he venerates or neglects certain ceremonies 
or obſervances, and acquires the bleſſing. or 
anathema of particular men. 

The light of true religion had begun to 


luperſtition had for me ages enveloped 
| her, 


89 f 

her, and once more dawned upon the world. . ſuch 
To France are we indebted for its firſt cheer. ; und e 
ing ray. 3 

Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, in the twelfth : in 14 
century, poſſeſſed, with ſufficient learning 
and piety to ſtudy the ſacred ſcriptures, a 
fund of good ſenſe, which enabled him to | tuna 


diſtinguiſh the original tenets of the Chril. Þ 1 {ret 


tian religion, which he there found, from 1 flov 
the falſe ones which had been impoſed on del 
mankind by the Romiſh church: he had the ; | 
temerity to expole the ſurreptitious doctrines {ME noi 
and infamous practices of the pontiffs, and I tru 
became the founder of a new ſect, firſt called 
Waldenſes after himſelf, and then Albi- 
genſes, from a town in Provence, where they vi 
bad taken refuge, and where they ſuffered v 
a moſt inhuman perſecution. Their tenets | 
were ſimilar to thoſe of the Proteſtants of the 
preſent day. | 
In England, in the fourteenth century, the 
fill more learned and enlightened Wicklifie 
followed the fteps of Waldo. And in the 
latter end of that century, and beginning of 
the fifteenth, John Huſs ſpread, with great 
Zeal, the ſame. opinions in Bohemia, with 

ſuch. 


tr 1s: } 


; 0 general effect as to alarm the Vatican, 


and call forth all its thunders. Huſs fut— 
4 fered martyrdom by an infamous treachery 
in 1415 ; but no cruelty or coerfion could 
IJ hut the floodgates of truth once opened: 

| : and by the after aſſiſtance of che more for- 
mnate and indefatigable Luther, its ſalutary 
team, like the fertile waters of the over- 
= flowing Nile, carrying bleflings as it ſpreads, 
5 deluged the greateſt part of Europe. 


To theſe doctrines Calliades was no ſtranger, 


nor had his ſolicitude been leſs in inveſtigating 


truths of ſuch momentous concern, than it had 


ö 3 evinced itſelf in aſcertaining things of leſs im- 
ZZ portance. Nor did he ever content himſelf 
& vith a curſory or ſuperficial view, where it 


was poſſible to acquire complete knowledge, 


ET which happily for him, in the preſent inſtance; 


was in his power; for as the ſcriptures are the 
acknowledged fountain of true religion, as he 
was maſter of their language, and poſſeſſed 


an excellent underſtanding to develope their 


meaning, his opinions were deduced from that. 
ſacred ſource. 


With a mind thus enlightened, our Cypriot 


endeavoured to infuſe fortitude into the breaſt 


WES. 4 of. 


( 186 3 
of his affrighted ſervant; and finding that he 


was in agonies at the thought of dying with. 
out the abſolution of his confeſſor, combated 


with irreſiſtible force the pernicious dottrines We ya 
which he ſuppoſed gave birth to theſe terrors; b 1 
but had the mortification of perceiving he 5 
had not rendered Timotheus a happier man, 1 
for freeing his mind from error. 1 

If plenary indulgence for the commiſſion fy 
of crimes, if free pardon and abſolution for Y 


ſins, may be obtained by intereſt, by money, FA 
by the performance of ceremonies, the wicked 
man, who has duly performed theſe prelimi- 
naries of ſalvation, will meet death with more 
compoſure than the moſt virtuous who has 
not. But let reaſon and truth ſnatch from 
under him the bubble which has buoyed up 
his hopes, and his loaded conſcience will 
immediately ſink him into the abyſs of deſpair. 
5 In this predicament ſtood Timotheus. His 
long illneſs in France had preſented ſome of 
his actions in a very alarming light to his 
ſoul. But he had confeſſed them to his ſpi- 
ritual father, had performed the enjoined 
penance, and had been abſolved; on heir 
bead therefore he was perfectly caſy, and 
| only 


he 


(6137 
EE wiſhed before he died to have 113 foul 


by confeſſion and abſolution cleanſed from a 
new ſcore of petty offences. But, alas! the 


ill- timed reaſonings of Calliades had deſtroy- 
ed his confidence in the abſolution he had 
before received; his former crimes recurred 
in all their horror, and the attempted ſooth- 


ings of Calliades evidently added to his de- 
ſpair. Oppreſs me not, Sir, (he cried), by 


your goodneſs your kindneſs now points 
the arrows of conſcience treat me ill beat 
me— any thing would be more ſupportable 
than this kindneſs, this benevolence—Ah ! 


you know not the wretch you cheriſh—the 
ſerpent you found half dead and warmed to 
life in your generous boſom, it would have 
ſtung you to death, but the hand of Benden 
repeatedly withheld it.” 

Poor creature! (ſaid Calliades, in an ac- 
cent of compaſſion, trying to raiſe him from 
the floor on which he had thrown himſelf, and 


clung round the knees of his maſter, nor 
would be removed thence), poor creature ! 


thy terrors have deranged thy brain.“ 
« Ah! no, Sir, I am not mad, (he wildly 


en — Oh! would to God that I were! 


then 


G 


then ſhould I eſcape theſe torments—the be. 
ginnings of that hell upon, the point of ſwal- 
lowing me. But ſay, moſt benevolent, moſt 
unſuſpicious of men !—fay, thou forgiveſt 
the wretch before thee——that thou forgiveſt 
his black ingratitude, his intentional enormi- 
ties, his repeated attempts on a life ſo pre- 

cious.““ 
« From my ſoul I freely 3 . er 


thou canſt have been guilty of in relation 
to me.“ 


And you will pray to God to forgive 
me alſo? Your prayers will be heard, while 
mine — no, I cannot, dare not, lift my eyes to 
that all-ſeeing Being whom I have offended 
beyond all hope of pardon.” 


*« Moſt ardently will I pray for has. But, 


my dear Timotheus, try to compoſe thyſelf, 


the terror of the ſtorm operating on a tender 
conſcience, and diſturbed imagination, has 
magnified thoſe venial offences to which hu- 
man nature 1s. prone, into crimes. of the 
deepeſt dye thou canſt not have been cri- 
minal againſt me.“ | 
Ah, Sir! you know me not—I am”— 
At that moment the captain of the veſſel ap- 
peared, 


(' 1239 ) 


peared, with'a countenance which indicated 


* ſome fatal intelligence, and to the increaſed 
„ terror of Timotheus, if it were poffible for 

his terror to ſuffer increaſe, declared he had 
8 no hope of ſaving the ſhip, for that the fury 
or the ſtorm had driven it fo rapidly towards 
— i Cyprus, and in the direction of ſome ſunken 

rocks to the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, 
g that it muſt inevitably bulge upon them, un- 


leſs the wind ſhould miraculouſly change in 
a very ſhort time. He thought it his duty, 
he continued, to warn Calliades of the dan- 
ger, that he might prepare for the worſt. — 
So faying, he ran again to his poſt, to exert 
all his abilities to avert the event he had been 
prognoſticating. 


death ſeemed in Timotheus to have operated 
its own remedy, and, by throwing him into 
a ſtupor, rendered him in ſome meaſure in- 
ſenſible to his danger, but conſequently in- 
capable of taking any ſteps to guard againſt 
it. Calliades, on the contrary, whoſe cool 
head, awake to every circumſtance of their 
perilous ſituation, and in whoſe: heart con- 
ſcious integrity, united with native courage 


and 


Struck as with a thunderbolt, the fear of 


( 140 ) 
and firmneſs to ſupport him unappalled amid} 
it, reflected on the moſt proper meaſures. 
Being an excellent ſwimmer—for ſporting 
in the waves is one of the favourite diver- 
lions of the Cyprian youths—he diveſted 
himſelf of every part of his European dreſs 
which could impede the free uſe of his limbs 
he bound faſt round him the' queen's caſket 
of jewels, which contained alſo her letter, 
and whatever elſe he deemed precious which 
could be depoſited in it, and then threw over 
himſelf a light filken veſt, which he could 
either retain or diſengage himſelf from at 
pleaſure. He found no difficulty in pre- 
vailing on Timotheus to follow his example, 
for he was extremely docile, though too much 
ſtupified to think for himſelf. . 


Calliades had ſcarcely finiſhed theſe pre- 


parations, when a violent ſhock, and a ſud- 


den ruſh of water through the bottom of the 


veſſel, gave notice of their arrival at the fatal 
ſpot. He ſprung upon deck, followed by his 
ſervant, and ſaw the ſhip lie beating upon the 
rocks, where it was evident in a few minutes 
ſhe muſt. daſh to pieces. The ſailors were 
ſome ſwearing, and hurrying to hoiſt out 

their 


E 


their boat; ſome weeping in ſtupid inadtivity; ; 
ſome lifting up their hands and eyes in prayer 


to every ſaint they could recollect, and mak- 


ing vows of oblations and pilgrimages: but 


all, as with one conſent, the moment they ſaw 
the boat tofling along the fide of the ſhip, 
F leaped into her, in ſpite of the remonſtrances 
of their captain, and by over loading her, 
ſunk in the ſame inſtant to the bottom, ac- 
celerating the fate from which they fled. 
| The timbers floating round indicated the 
E ſhip's going to pieces. The captain wrung 
che hand of Calliades in an eternal adieu, 


and leaped upon a plank. For one moment 
it bore him; 


more. 

Calliades and his trembling ſervant ſtill 
ſtood upon the deck of the heeling veſſel; 
and ſome empty caſks floating cloſe to them, 


| he; exhorted Timotheus to throw himſelf - 
upon one, and ſet the example by jumping 


upon another. The Greek was not inſen- 


ſible to the care and kindneſs of his maſter; 
and . up his eyes and heart in thoſe 


prayers 


the next a mountainous wave 
| ruſhed over, and our Cypriot ſaw him no 
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( 142 ) 
prayers for the ſafety of his bene factor, which 


he dared not offer on his own account. Cal. 
liades caught up a piece of broken wood x 
a paddle, and reached another to Timotheus 
adviſing him to keep cloſe beſide him. The 
' ruſhing waves hurried their buoyant veſlel 
over the rocks, and they found themſelves 
driven forward into the ocean, towards th: 


Wand which was 1n fight. at 

. Calliades, at every interval which the roa Ni 
of the winds and the ſwell of the waves gave to 
him, encouraged by cheering words his com- nr 


panion, pointing out to him the ſhore toward gh 
which they were rapidly driving; the fight W 
of which reſtored life to the half-dying Ti W 4 
motheus, as it imparted freſh vigour to the 1 
pulſe of his maſter, which beat high on his 


0 
approach to his native, and, notwithſtanding 1 
its injuſtice, his beloved iſland, when a ſud- þ 
den ſweep of the waves daſhed them in fight } 
of each other againſt a towering cliff, which WM | 
role on the rocky ſhore of Paphos, ſhat- 


. tered to atoms their frail barks, and buried 
them deep in * foaming boſom of thc 


The 


( ay/) 
The ſtrength of Calliades ſurvived the 


ſhock. Again he roſe to the boiling ſurface 


of the deep. The companion of his deſpe- 
rate navigation was not to be ſeen. He had 


no reaſon to doubt his fate, nor any leiſure 
to deplore it. 
| him againſt the ſhore, had in its recoil carried 
him back with it, and he had ſo much re- 


The wave which had daſhed 


maining preſence of mind as to ſtruggle du- 


ring its ebb to aſcend farther ſouth, not only 


to avoid the cliff, when the impulſe of the 
waves ſhould carry him again towards the 


ſhore, but alſo to gain a little opening, which 


he perceived in the land, and believed to be 
the mouth of a ſmall river. 

This manœuvre was as ſucceſsful as the 
opinion he had formed was juſt. Again the 
waves, which he had not ſtrength to ſtem 
before, ruſhed over him with impetuous fury, 
buried him in their foaming boſom, and hur- 
ried him a conſiderable way up the openings. 
His legs were grated againſt the pebbly bottom 
of the river; his arms torn by the rough 


branches of ſome low growing ſhrubs, yet 


his preſence of mind never forſook him; he 
caught faſt hold of the ſtump of a tree, which 
| = | had 
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had evidenced its exiſtence by wounding his H 
ſide, and impeding his progreſs, and clinging diffic 
to it till the wave had ſpent its fury, and a {tn 
ebbed below him, he ſcrambled up the bank a fiſl 

into the meadow, ſtaggered out of the reach his | 

of the maddening ſea, and then dropping his At t 

weary limbs on the graſs, he kiſſed, with the to C 
- emotions of filial love, the ſoil of his native - 

country, and lifted - up his heart to heaven of 

in rapturous gratitude for his wonderful WM Bel 
eſcape. : | ling 
The ſun was now ſinking to the horizon, of 


and the black clouds which ſtill enveloped | bo; 
the ſky anticipated the approach of night. 
The thunder, which amidſt the roarings of re 
the waves his ear could not diſtinguiſh, now be 
reverberated in frightful echoes along the v 
rocks. The lightning ſhot vivid and fiery tit 
in every direction. The rain deſcended in hi 


torrents. He was bleeding with wounds, m 
Riff with bruiſes, wearied almoſt to fainting fr 
with his long contention with the waves; W 
and when he had reſted himſelf a few mo- © 
ments on the wet earth, he found himſelf b 
ſcarcely able to riſe and ſeek. a ſhelter for h 
me nt. | L 
He 


( 145 ) 


He raiſed himſelf, however, with great 
difficulty, and looking round perceived, at 


a > {mall diſtance on the margin of the ſtream, 


a fiſnerman's hut. Thither he ſlowly dragged 
his ſtiffened and ſmarting limbs. He tapped 
Fat the door, and was bade by a rough voice 
to come in. EE 
He entered. Two men in the habiliments 
of their trade were mending their nets, 
| Beſides them were baſkets, rods, hooks, and 


lines; round the cabin hung various ſorts 


of nets; and on one ſide was an old crazy 
boat faſtened upon a plank. 

Calliades told them the {imple ſtory of his 
| recent ſhipwreck, to which his mangled body, 
beſmeared with oze, bore ample teſtimony ; 
| which was further corroborated by the con- 
E tinued raging of the ſtorm. They regarded 
him with looks of compaſſion. T hey did 
more—they heated ſome water to purify him 
from the filfth of the ſea; they dreſſed his 
wounds; they lent him a coarſe but clean 
| cotton garment and ſaſh, and after ſetting 
| before him their ruſtic viands, they made for 
him a bed of ſea weed; one of his hoſts lent 
him his own pillow, a mat wove with ſmall 
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A 
ofiers, and ſpread as a covering over him Hof! 
his own rugged coat. | | of 

ut ſleep refuſed to viſit the aching brows 7 of 

of Calliades, till ſome hours after ſhe had © bef 
ſealed the eyes of his companions. The af. 

fecting, the threatening, the tumultuous inci. wor 
| 


dents of the day filled his mind; and if for 
a moment he ſlumbered, again he felt the 
ſea ſweeping over him—again he was ſtrug- 
gling with the waves, and then ſuddenly daſh 
ing on a great rock, woke ſtarting. 

He took this opportunity of examining his 
caſket, the contents of which he found un- 
injured. He took thence ſome money, to 
reward his kind protectors, and to pay them 
for his raiment ; and then carefully reſtored 
Ins caſket to its place in the boſom of his 
veſt. He ſoon after ſunk into a' falutary 
oblivion of his pains and cares; and in the 

| morning woke in his accuſtomed ſpirits, and 
| | almoſt his uſual health, ſo excellent was his N 
conſtitution, and fo efficacious the ſurgery of 
nature. | 
The good fiſhermen contemplated his re- iar 
novated frame with mingled wonder and ÞM# 
pleaſure. The united dignity and ſweetneſs 
7 of 
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6 
F his alpect, the affability and cheerfulnefs 

of his manner, but above all the generoſity. - 
© of his gratitude, charmed them. They ſate 

before bim their coarſe fare, inviting him to - | 
She repaſt with looks the moſt cordial, - in 1 
| 13 the moſt rudely courteous. e * 
. elt the obligation of their native benevo- "if 


e lence, and expreſſed his ſenſe of it in terms I 
. hich delighted them, and they parted from 1 


1 


. 9 
= bim with reluttance, their occupation call- 1 
ing them to explore the deep for their daily i 


18 Efabfitence : the inclination of our adven- 
5 Bturer-leading him towards Nicoſia, which, as 
the court reſided there, he deemed the moſt 
Eprobable place of finding Theramanes ; and 
Bas he was thrown aſhore ſome leagues ſouth 
F Paphos, be intended firſt going to that 


ry city, and thence to the metropolis, 
ne 5 Aſcending an -eminence ſoon after he left 5 


bis hoſpitable hoſts, Calliades gazed around: 
the tky was clear and ſerene; the fea was 
placid, and ſparkling in the ſun beams; and 
be country ſpread with that rich and luxu- 
N iant vegetation which charatteriſes this happy 
Wand, « And am I once more bleſſed? . 
1 2 „ 
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(he cried} do I again behold thee my na. 
tive country? Others are the lands of labour, 
thou of enjoyment. Nature formed thee in 
her happieſt mood, and bade ſpring ſponta. 
neouſly in thy fertile ſoil, what other nations 
muſt toil to raiſe.” 
The farther he receded from the ſea, the 
more beautiful was the aſpett of the country, 
and a plain ſpread before him, which was a na. 
tural parterre. Every object delighted him, 
and he ſtopped every moment to pluck and 
contemplate the varied beauties of the n. 
nunculas, the anemony, the tuberoſe, with x 
. thouſand others, the moſt charming progeny 
of Flora, which ſpangled the emerald tur 
without care or culture. 5 
At length the road winded through a mor: 
encloſed country, and our enraptured tra. 
veller now loitered to inhale the fragrance d 
the orange, the citron, and the ,jeſſamine; 
to gaze on the waxy richneſs of the glowing 


pomegranate bloſſom, and the promiſe of 


rich harveſt in the olive. But as the da 


advanced, he regretted that the ſeaſon wail 


not arrived, in which theſe trees, with the 
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( 149 ) 
vine, which clambered by its feeble tendril? 
the ſtems of the cyprus, the plane, and the 
mulberry, and fſaunted in wild feſtoons amidit 
them, would have afforded him a repaſt the 


moſt luxurious. 
He now reached the banks of a river, We 


I he immediately recogniſed as a branch of the 
7 Lycus, and hailed the friendly ſtream, whole 
| mouth had ſo. hoſpitably received him from 


the ſtorm: he knew that by tracing its op- 


0 poſite margin he ſhould ſoon reach the vil- 
j lage of Piſcopia, whither he muſt repair for 
© refreſhment: he ſtripped, put his garments 
on his head, and ſwam croſs the ſtream. Then 


re-attiring himſelf, he fat down on its ena- 
melled banks, to reflect upon the chances 
of his being known by any of his former 
acquaintance, and the danger which might 
thence accrue, before he had made applica- 

tion to the king. | 
Yet the conſideration that the time he had 
been abſent, which had doubtleſs obliterated 
bim from the memory of thoſe with whom 
ke had been ſlightly acquainted.; the change 
in his perſon from youth to manhood, the 
düfference of his dreſs, the improbability of 
N 3 bis 


( 150 ) 
his. return; would prevent his being eaſily re. 
_cogniſed by thoſe with whom he had been 
more intimate, filenced his fears, and again 
he. walked on without diffidence. Feeling 
- himſelf weary, and uncertain of his way to 
Piſcopia, Calliades, ſeeing two people before 
him, determined to make inquiry of them, 
but changed his mind as he approached. He 
ſaw it was a young girl, ſitting on the margin 
of the ſtream, leaning on the pitcher ſhe had 
Juſt filled from it, and liſtening delighted to 
Abe tale of love, which a youthful ſhepherd, 
who had left his flock to its own diſcretion, 
Was whiſpering in her car. «© No—{(faid our 
hero, as he winded his ſteps from them), 
Cupid forbid J ſhould interrupt fo intereſt- 
ing a converſation 85 my ne _ 
tions. ; aw; 
But the inquiry a few minutes 5 ating 
- evinced unneceſſary; a beaten track, gently 
winding from the river to his left hand, ſoon 
brought him in view of the village, through 
a way fkirted with plane trees, and he threw 
himſelf down under their ſhade, for the beams 
of the ſun, now blazing in its meridian, were 
_— and he was ſtill Riff and ſmarting 
e with 


J 


with the bruiſes and lacerations of the pre- 
ceding day: for though in the morning he 
had thought himſelf quite well, the heat and = 
ing WT the long walk had irritated the imperfettly af 
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% healed wounds, and occaſioned him exquiſite 18 
re pain. ty 


m, WW His attention, however, was ſoon dae 
le from himſelf by the found of vocal muſic. 


Preſently an open waggon appeared in fi ht, 1 
full of young girls, their flowing treſſes tl 
crowned with flowers: ſome ſung, ſome 4 


talked, ſome laughed, ſome ſportively ſnatch- 1 
ed the wreaths from the heads of their com- 
panions, and threw them at the old waggoner. 
He looked up; gazed at the fair faces, who 
were with arch looks demanding their flowers; 
he ſnatches up a wreath, crowns with it his 
own gray locks, and joining his hoarſe voice 
to one which was melodiouſly warbling, they 
all joined in concert, interrupting themſelves 
frequently by loud burſts of laughter: while 
.the oxen, which drew their vehicle, entirely 
dae en by the driver, travelled at their 
own leiſure, or W to crop the herbage 
in their * 
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IJ Ahl (cried Calliades, | gazing on hs 
pleaſing ſcene as it ſlowly moved paſt him), 
what, a lively picture of my country! Wo- 
men, whoſe peaſantry excel in beauty and 
attractive graces the court dames of other 
nations; and men, negleaful of labour, for. 
getful of age, reſigning their whole ſoul to 
the irreſiſtible faſcination.” 

He roſe and lamely followed at a diſtance, 
for fitting ſtill had increaſed the ſtiffneſs of 
his limbs, and with it the pain of his wounds, 
As he approached the village, at the door 
of a « cottage, which ſtood by itſelf, an elderly 
man was ſtanding, and finding himſelf ſcarcely 
able to walk,“ Will you, father, (ſaid our 
| traveller to him), give a ſtranger leave to rell 
himſelf under your roof?” 

1. Cladiy! (anſwered the man), enter and 
welcome. A ſeat was placed for the gueſt 
in the cooleſt part of the humble apartment. 
4 Perhaps, (ſaid the hoſt), refreſhment may 
be acceptable as well as reſt ; Phylla, ſpread 
our humble fare before the ſtranger. a. 

Phylla, who appeared about the age of her 
huſband, and was ſpinning cotton, left her 


work 


wo! 


153) 


work with the moſt cheerful obedience, 
placed on a table before Calliades ſeveral 
„ forts of dryed fruits, ſome pickled ortolans, 


x: 5 part of a cold pheaſant, ſome excellent bread, 
ad and a bowl of freſh milk; and his hoſt and 
2 x hoſteſs eyed, with benevolent pleaſure, the 
Y 1 glee with which their gueſt ſeemed to reliſh 
v z their viands, and 1 the grateful 2 7 
: of nature. A 
„ Pain had at firſt rendered Calliades inat- 1 
of = 
tentive to the features of his kind entertainers, 1 
2 and the employment they had engaged him 1 
g 5 in prolonged the negled f but, after the re- 1 
paſt, he found leiſure to caſt. his eyes on the 9 
1 . man, and thought his countenance familiar * 
do him, though when, or where, he had ſeen 1 
. 2 him, he was unable to recollect. The wo- 1 
d : man hai reſumed her ſpinning, and. her face 4 
8 . was turned from him; but by aſking her ſome 1 
queſtions relative to her employment, ſhe 48 
looked up as ſhe anſwered bim, when, to his is 
| equal ſurprife and tranſport, he recogniſed 
the features, though much altered, of his 
nurſe. 
/ He ſtarted from his Teat to claſp her to his 
| bofom. The neceſſity of prudential reſerve 


. " darted. 


= 25m 


il 5 
[i . 
fl dirted croſs his mind—he ſat down again. co 


— — 
— 


The emotion was not unremarked by his 
hoſt, though he miſtook its origin, but ſaid, 


{cc 


_ fr — IS 


13 We 
; with a compaſſionate air, I fear you are in na 
Fs pain, Sir.“ bl 

J am, indeed, (ſaid Calliades), in great or 
pain. I was ſhipwrecked upon this coat he 
yeſternight, and was extremely bruiſed and b. 
-wounded in ſcrambling on ſhore.” * My 
wate, (the man replied), will cure you. She | p 
is always provided with roots of the meliſſa, Y n 
the juice of which is a certain ſpecific for 1 
all wounds. Suter her to dreſs them for » 
Nau, ; 
Our hero could not dell this CORE A U 
requeſt. Phylla evinced herſelf a dextrous L 
Jurgeon, and Calliades found mma caſe Þ { 
From her applications. a 1 
The day was ſtill very hot; the maſter of 7 7 
the houſe thought the air of their little gar- F | 
den would be more refreſhing than the loſe: N . 
neſs of their ſmall apartment, and he con- 0 | 
ducted our Cypriot into a circular arbour, | 


formed of the intermingled branches of the 
orange, the pomegranate, and the Arabian 
_Flamine : : thele ſhrubs, meeting at the top, 

compoled 
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: compoſed a leafy canopy, imperious to the 
ſcorching ſun-beams ; whillt the air which 
was admitted freely beneath, cams impreg- 
nated with the fragrance of their beautiful 
bloſſoms, and the eye dwelled with delight 
on the enchanting contraſt of their colours : 
here Phylla brought her diſtaff, and her huſ- 
band ſome bobbins of ſilk to wind. 

After many expreſſions of gratitude on the 
part of Calliades, and of kindneſs and be- 
nevolence on that of his entertainers, he 
took occaſion to remark, that their manners 
were not thoſe of the villagers; and he was 
perſuaded they had moved in a ſuperior ſta- 
tion of life. ; 

Phylla fighed deeply, as if oppreſſed by 
ſome painful recolletion. © Alas! no— 
( (faid ſhe, after ſome pauſe), we did not live 
always in this cottage. I have not the va- 
nity to ſuppoſe either my huſband or myſelf 
ſuperior in manners to the villagers; but it 
is certain we might have been ſo, had we 
profited by our opportunities of improve- 
ment: for we were once honoured with 
higher notice than now is vouchſafed us, and 


H 6 had 
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age cheriſhed by affluence.” | 
Providence hath decreed it otherwiſe 
(faid her huſband, with a half-ſtifled ſigh, 
caſting his eyes upwards in painful id. 
tion), and its ſacred will be done.” 
I knoy, (ſaid ſhe), it is my duty to ſub- 
mit to the good pleaſure of God, and I en. 
deavour with my whole heart ſo to do. | 
can bear my own lot, not only with patience, 
but I truſt with cheerful refignation. But! 
confeſs myſelf not equally reſigned to the 
misfortunes of thoſe whom I loved better 
than myſelf; and my heart ſinks into de- 
ſpondence when I reflect on what probably 
has befallen that dear one who received his 
firſt nutriment from this breaſt; whoſe ami. 
able youth” repaid, with unbounded affec- 
tion, my maternal ſolicitudes; and whoſe 
opening manhood promiſed ſuch heavenly 
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ing ber hands together, while the tears 
ſtreamed down her cheeks); Child of my 
© heart! born to riches—to honours—of all di- 
' yeſted—traduced—maligned—blood-hounds 

| purſuing 


Hat teafonable expeQation of having 8 our ok g 


perfection. O Calliades! (added ſhe, claſp- 
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claſped her to his boſom. 
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purſuing thee through the world Where 


art thou ?—Oh! that heaven would afford 
me, before I die, the bliſs once more. to hold 
thee to my heart! 1 

Our Cypriot ſprung to her arms, nd 
ay Thy prayer is 
heard, (ſaid he), my deareſt mgtherT e 
own Calliades is here.” - 

« My Calliades! Oh, tranſport unutter- 
able! — Ves, it is he, I ſee it now the ſame 


— 


black, ſparkling, ſpeaking eyes Oh, my 


12 


God, I expire with this tumultuous joy! 


| and ſhe fainted away on his boſom. 


| The rapture of Cyriacus could only be 


| culated by that of Fhylla at this unexpetted 
rencontre, and it was ſome time before either 
were ſufficiently compoſed: to give their be- 


loved lord che intelligence he required. of 
what had paſſed during his abſence, from 
the iſland, and the Pen poſture, of. its 
affairs. 

Alt length he TOP FOR * * Sor de 
Nave had, on the death of Melitus, ſo treach- 
erouſly given up the citadel of Cirenes to the 
uſurper, all the domeſtics of the late governor 


were regarded wich a malignant and jealous 
5 eye: 


( 58 )' 


priſoned, and many of them ſuffered death, 
After along confinement Cyriacus and Phylla 
were at length ſet at liberty, and betaking 
themſelves to this diſtant part of the iſland, 
they had purchaſed this cottage, with its little 
garden; and with ſpinning, and weaving 
cotton, and rearing {11k worms, they ſhould 
have made ſhift to live in tolerable comfor;, 
had not the embittering retroſpettion of paſt 
days too frequently obtruded ; together with 
the ſtill more painful apprehenſions, of what 
might be the conſequences to Calliades, of 
that flander which they found had been fo 
induſtriouſly' propagated againſt him, and 
which the high temptation of the king's re- 
ward, and the ſplendid fortune and exquiſite 
beauty of Hermione, threatened to render ſo 

fatal. | 
Thinking as they had both attended Me- 
litus in his illneſs, and were witneſſes of his 
death, their teſtimony of the innocence of 
Calliades ought to have due weight, and that 
it was their duty to give it, and clear his 
fame, Cyriacus and Phylla both repaired to 
the houſe of Euryclea; were aſter much 
trouble 


5.3 
1 


eye: moſt of them were for ſome time im. 
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| trouble admitted into her preſence: but the 
moment they had declared whoſe domeſtics 


they had been, and with what-intention they 


came, ſhe ſtarted up in a rage, would hear 


nothing, but commanded her ſlaves inſtantly 
to thruſt them out of the caſtle. They went 
then to Nicoſia for the ſame purpoſe, and 
endeavourcd to gain an audience of the king, 


but found it impoſſible to obtain it, and ſuch 


a general prejudice prevailing againſt Cal- 
liades, that they narrowly eſcaped puniſhment 
as his accomplices in the murder. Reſigning 


themſelves to a torrent they were too feeble 


to ſtem, they ſorrowfully returned to their 
village; and as they had nothing left but 


their prayers to offer for the ſafety of their 


lord, thoſe prayers were never omitted, 
With tears of gratitude, with words of 


affection—it was all he could—did Calliades 


requite the intentional benefit. At a late 
hour, for time flew unheeded, Phylla brought 
the ſofteſt lamb fleeces for his bed; ſpread 


for ſheets, the fineſt productions of her loom; 


covered the beloved of her ſoul with a coun- 


terpane of ſnowy whiteneſs; and taking the 
tender leave of a fond mother of her darling 


offspring, 
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ceſſary to recruit his exhauſted ſpirits, and 
reſt his wearied and wounded limbs. 
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Theramanes of his friend's return to the 


queen, and to requeſt his advice as to the 


of Cyriacus, which muſt unavoidably be ſe- 


{1 40] 
offspring, ſhe left him to that repoſe ſo ne. 


The next morning a council was held by 
this affeCtionate trio, wherein it was deter. 
mined, that Cyriacus ſhould immediately 
haſten to Nicoſia with a letter to inform 


iſland, of the recommeadatory one of the 


belt mode of procedure; Calliades alſo de- 
termining 'to ſpend his time in the abſence 


veral days, in rambling from place to place, 
in which he promifed himſelf much pleaſure, 

But perhaps, (ſaid the careful Cyria- 
cus), my honoured lord may be deſtitute of 


money to anſwer his preſent exigencies; and, 


to {ell the queen's jewels would infallibly 


lead to inquiries which might effect a pre- 
mature diſcovery, and be productive of the 
moſt fatal conſequences. I adore the hand 
of Providence which hath made me the 


humble inſtrument of averting this evil.— 


This village, my lord, roſe on the ruins of 


wo 1 8 wy of 1 many _ ago 
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ſhook from its foundation, and part olf it 
ſwallowed up by an earthquake: and it is 
| impoſſible to dig any depth without finding 
relies of the ancient magnificence of its 
buildings; my good fortune directed me to 
a ſpecimen of its riches alſo: for in digging 
deeper than uſual to make room for the 
expanded root of a large tree, which I wiſh-, 
ed to remove from an inconyenient ſitua- 
tion, after being obliged to clear the way 
of ſeveral broken columns of the fineſt: 
marbles, my ſpade ſtruck upon ſomething 
hollow, which ſtrongly excited my curioſity, 
and I continued to dig and clear away the- 
ground with great labour, till I perceived a 
large cheſt, My ſtrength was ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient, with the little aid my wife could afford 
me, to raiſe it from its ſituation: but what: 
vas our ſurpriſe and pleaſure, when at laſt, 
the taſk accompliſhed, and we opened it, to 
perceive it filled with antique veſlels of va- 
rious forms and ſizes, compoſed of the moſt. 
valuable materials !—Step, _ lord, into this 
cloſet, and view them.” 
Calliades did ſo, and was * 
wer were all of gold, and moſt of them 
enriched 
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enriched with precious gems. They weren! um 
the form of ſhells, of baſkets, vaſes, urn; 
and ewers; and our hero, who was well read 
in the cuſtoms of antiquity, was certain they 
were votive offerings to Venus, and com. Mt © 
poſed the treaſure of one of her temple, Mt © 
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Pbylla had cleared them from the defilement Je 
ol that ruſt and dirt they had contracted in 
the damp earth, and they ſhone reſplen. 
dently. . | 1 
Nov followed a conteſt which originated i 
in the nobleſt motives, and was carried on 1 
by all the three in the warmeſt and moſt ob. 
ſtinate manner. At length, unwilling as Cal. 
liades was to yield, he clearly ſaw his faithful N 
adherents would ſuffer much more pain by 9 
his refuſal of the treaſures they offered him, 


e 
AS 


than they would receive ſatisfaction in poſ- 
ſeſſing them themſelves, and that he could 
not reward their fidelity in fo delightful a 
manner as by accepting this rich gift, by jt 
which they would imbibe the flattering con- 
ſciouſneſs of having effentially contributed 
to his welfare. Accept them he did on this 
conſideration only, and had the ſatisfaQion 
of _—_ his Ec diffuſe an air of 

unutterable 
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( 263) 
: unutterable happineſs over the features of 
both. 3 
The next morning Cyriacus departed for 
| the metropolis, and Calliades, perfectly re- 
covered, ſet out on his ramble, with an inten- 
4 tion of feaſting his eyes, and gratifying his 
& heart with the beauties of his native country, 
to which he had been ſo long a ſtranger. 
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Calliades left the cottage of his foſter- mother, 


place could outvie the charming ſcenery 
Lycus, and from which a thouſand little rill 


dom deſcends. Here was cultivated the 


( 164 ) 
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Tux morning was ſtill in its prime when 


and followed by her eyes, and her bleſſings, 
took his unpremeditated courſe up the coun. 
try. All roads were equal to him, except 
that to Nicoſia, which he left to be explored 
when Theramanes ſhould point out the pro- 
per ſeaſon. To entertain himſelf with beauty 
he needed not have wandered far, for no 


ſu 


which ſurrounded Piſcopia. It was ſeated in 
a delightful plain, through which ran the 


were taught to meander to feed the vegeta- 
tion of a country upon which rain very ſel- 


ſugar cane, and the fineſt cotton in Cyprus. 
Here the olive abundantly yielded its oleagi- 


nous fruit. Here the mulberry flouriſhed to 


feed the minute ſpinner of the robe of luxury. 
Here 
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Here ſprung ſpontaneouſly - the citron, the 
orange, with almoſt every fruit of delicious 
flavour, every ſhrub of fragrant ſcent, every 


flower which delights the eye with delicacy 


of teint or variety of hue. Whilſt amidſt 


the ſmiling ſcenery a broken column, or de- 
! faced entablature, forced itſelf on the obſer- 
vation of the ſprightly and careleſs groups, 


who danced on the margin of the ſtreams, or 
ſung under the ſhade of the fragrant foliage, 
and read its filent lecture to the feeling heart 
on the inſtability of all things earthly. 
Leaving at laſt the delights of this charm- 
ing plain, Calliades again ſwam the Lycus, 
and purſuing his way to the ſouth, approach- 
ed near evening the village of Afdimu, which 
being ſeated amidſt meadows, its riches con- 


 fiſted in flocks, and almoſt all its inhabitants 
vere ſhepherds. 


Every thing here breathed the delicious 
charm of paſtoral life. The air reſounded 


vith the bleatings of the flocks, as they were 


folding for the night. At the foot ef an an- 


cient oak, its branches adorned with wreaths 
; of flowers, reclined a ſhepherd playing upon 


his 
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his Iyre, while round him danced band i in No th 
hand the ſportive village train. Z 
They pauſed to welcome the youthful 
ſtranger. Every lip greeted him with a thou. 
ſand kind expreſſions. The girl who led the 
dance ſnatched from her head the veil which 
had adorned, but not concealed her lovely 
countenance, and preſented one end to him, 
inftead of a ribband, whilft ſhe retained the 
Other. Calliades, not forgetful of the dances 
of his country, accepted the ſprightly chal- 
lenge, by lifting up the ſnowy web; the 
dancers paſs and -repaſs under it, the women 
as if flying, the men purſuing. The cadence 
becomes flower, the fair ones llacken their 
flight, each ſwam ſeizes the hand of his 
nymph, and the company whirls round in a 
circle. Again the lyre ſtrikes a lively note, 
the fair conduareſs varies her ſteps; ſhe rolls 
the whole group about her in gay «confuſion : 
then ſuddenly diſengaging herſelf from the 
ſeeming embarraffſment, the appears at the 
head of her companions, who are marfhalled 
in ranks; ſhe waves her hand in triumph, 
again preſents the end of her veil te our 
hero, who, inſenſible in this joyous fociety 
to 
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o the fatigues of a long walk, began the 
dance anew. | 
At length the fading landſcape gives warn- 
ing of the lateneſs of the hour; the ſportive 


group pace back to the village in ſteps 
ee to the muſic of the lyre, and ſinging 
in chorus. Calliades is conducted by the 
! brother of his lively partner, who is the head 
Jof the village, to their houſe; is entertained 
with unceremonious hoſpitality, and finds a 


humoured importunities, and recommence 
- his wanderings. f 

Not far diſtant from Afdimu once flouriſh- 
| ed Cythera; that city ſo celebrated, and con- 
eccrated to Venus, gave name to the whole 


N | iſland. Alas! how changed! Broken baſe- 


N overgrown with moſs, tottering and fallen 
columns, round which twined the ivy, were 


verberated the ſound of unbounded mirth; 
E uninterrupted ſolitude, where voluptuous 
{ crowds ran maddening to celebrate the orgies 
olf the goddeſs; and the few noxious reptiles 
which 


difficulty in the morning to reſiſt their good- 


5 | ments, ſcattered architraves, and pediments 


N all the veſtiges of its once magnificent temple. 
A deep filence reigned, where formerly re- 
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which infeſted the iſland lurked in its receſlez | 
the only prieſts of the place. 4 

Several days were ſpent by Calliades in 
theſe pleaſing wanderings, viſiting the beau. 
tiful villages of this lovely iſland; ſometime 
dancing with their gay inhabitants; ſome. 
times converſing with the graver; ſometime 
ſeated with the old on the flat roofs of their 
houſes, when the cheerful tale of paſt age 
went round, and their buſy fingers were em. 
ployed in ſpinning ſilk, by letting the ſpindle 
fall down into the ſtreet, and drawing it up 
again in winding the thread, 

At length he reached the foot of mount 
Olympus, which the Cypriots aver is the 
loftieſt mountain in Aſia. But as he had not 
allowed himſelf time for paſſing it, and viſiting 
the ſouthern part of the iſland, he contented 
himſelf with viewing the village of Pellan- 
'drous, which riſes at its foot; and the villas: 
of Cicco on its acclivity; in the latter of 
which was alſo a monaſtery, which contained 


I 
five hundred Caloyers, or monks of the order 9 . 
of St. Baſil. | Pi 
The bell was ringing for veſpers when Not 
Calliades reached this convent, where he Ne 


meant 
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meant to abide for the night. He was re- 
Wccived with the utmoſt hoſpitality; conducted 
10 the refettory, where he partook of the ge- 
5 = ſupper; was entertained with cheerful 
5 good ſenſe till the hour of retirement, when 
; he was led to the moſt commodious cell, and 
Wfoon ſunk into profound repoſe. 

4 But an hour and half after midnight his 
Efcep was diſturbed by the tinkling of the bell, 
which called the monks to their nightly pray- 
ers, and he found it in vain to try to recom- 
Z poſe himſelf till they returned to their cells. 
Wat ſive the matin bell diſturbed him: he role, 
accompanied the community to their chapel, ' 
end joined in their devotions to the Lord of 


oy | ife and light. 
4 After breakfaſt he viewed the extenſive 
te 


garden of the convent, which being ſituated 


* ih on the mountain, enjoyed an admirable, 
by though bounded proſpet. For though the 
0 


Pummit of mount Olympus was ſaid to com- 
Fun the whole iſland and the ſurrounding 
ocean, the garden being upon its acclivity 
only, the mountain itſelf intercepted the 
Wouthern proſpect, as mount St. Croix did the 
weſtward; and the northern mountains bound- 


* II. 5 ed 


. 
ed the landſcape on that point, and ſhut fron 
view the oppoſite coaſt of Caramania. Ty 
the eaſt the eye roved uncontrolled over the 
Hand, and the ſea which beat on its rocky 
ſhore, over the glittering boſom, of which 
were perpetually ſeen gliding the veſlels of 
the European merchants, bound for the Le. 
vant; and fading into the horizon might be 
diſcerned many of the Grecian iſlands. 

The garden was highly cultivated, but ap- 
parently with more induſtry than taſte, and 
its productions more abundant in the uſe. 
ful than in the beautiful of the vegetabl 
world. The good Caloyers were buſily en. 
ployed in planting their ligumes, reſtraining 
the luxuriance of their vines, olives, fig, 
and other fruit trees, which conſtituted during 
their numerous faſts the greateſt part of thei « 
ſubſiſtence, and attended by a number of vo- 7 [we 
viciates, ſome of them boys of only ten or 5 the 
twelve years of age, who performed the {er-WMWwhc 
vile part of. the buſineſs. F ſacr 

« 1 thought,” (ſaid Calliades to one of ue ran! 
monks, who had with great civility attended he 
him, and with much cheerful and intelligen vo 
inge nuouſneſs anſwered the numerous que all 
tions 
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"Mm | tions which the curioſity of our young tra- 
T0 veller was perpetually ſuggeſting), © I thought 
he you had not admitted into your nme 
ky 1 noviciates ſo young, nor in ſuch numbers.“ 

h Always (anſwered the Caloyer), by 2 5 
fn C initiation piety becomes in them habitual. 
4 =, by ſo doing, we take a heavy bur- 


be den from the ſhoulders of the Papas, whoſe 
children they generally are; and at the ſame 
time, (added he, ſmiling a little), we abridge 
our own labours, by aſſigning to them thoſe 
3 offices which otherwiſe we muſt our- 
el es perform.“ 


Calliades), that the Greek church ſhould per- 
mit ſome of its prieſts to marry, which the 
ing E Romiſh fo ſtrictly forbids to all.” 
irs © Our church ſo far diſcourages it (an- 
bo. E ſwered the Caloyer), that it allows it only to 
| Of Ie Papas, an inferior order of ſecular prieſts, 
e- who perform the moſt laborious offices of the 
ſacred function, and can riſe no higher in 


wh 
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the rank than Proto Papas, or vice prieſts; 


ded I whereas from the Caloyers, who make the 
rent {vows of obedience, chaſtity, and abſtinence, 
el all the ſuperior officers of the church are ſe- 
lected, 
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« Tt has been matter of PINE "OS to me (ſaid 
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lefted, and the Papas are permitted to marry 
only once, {wearing themſelves to be virgins, 
and marrying virgins; ſo that if a wife dies 
immediately after her nuptials, it is never in 
the power -of the Papas to make a ſecond 
election. 

« Were Jof your community (ſaid Cal. 


liades), I fear I ſhould think riſing at mid. 


night and exchanging my warm bed for the 
cold chapel, a very unpleaſant matter.” 

< Ah! (ſaid the Caloyer), you will never 
have a vocation for a convent, if that petty 
hardſhip ſtartles you. There are many nights, 
the vigils of our greateſt feſtivals, which ve 
ſpend entirely in prayer. Some of our 


| brethren deeming our conventual indulgences 
too great, and our large ſociety too cheerful, 


commence anchorites; and two or three to- 
gether inhabit ſome ſmall houſe which be- 
longs to the convent, where they exerciſe 
themſelves in continual acts of mortification, 
Others, of tempers ſtill more ſevere, become 
aſcetics, or hermits, betake themſelves to 
ſome frightful cavern, where, ſecluded from 
all ſociety, eating but once a day of the 
coarſeſt food, and in quantity merely ſufli- 

cient 
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| cient to preſerve life, they perpetually. tor- 
ment themſelves with ſome painful penance.” 


| converſation, Calliades deſcended from the 


e e 


garden to the chapel, where he was ſhewn a. 


picture of the Virgin, which had been brought 
7 by angels from Judea, where 1t had not been 


properly reverenced. Here it was held in 
veneration, but not adored; for the Greek. 
. church anathematizes that kind of worſhip... 


© Dinner immediately ſucceeded maſs ; after 
| which Calliades made his adieus to the hoſpi- 
table fathers, deſcended the mountain, and 


Þ turned his ſteps to the more midland part of 
: | the iſland, © 
* Through many. delightful villages: in his 


6 
k courſe back to Piſcopia did our traveller paſs, 
till the time he had allotted himſelf drew near. 


. its concluſion: when one morning aſcending 


7 


an eminence, he deſcried before him Idalia, 
ode of thoſe four cities anciently dedicated 


to Venus, and the only one which had re- 


0 liſted the flow deſtroying hand of time, or 
eſcaped the {wiſtly-overwhelming deſtruction 
4 of earthquakes. 


Ho Paphos, but it ſtands on the weſtera. 
] 1. 3. 5 ſide. 


The bell for mals now interrupting the 


There is indeed a city 
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fide of the iſland; whereas the ancient ps. 
phos, dedicated to the n, Rood on the 
fouthern fide. 

No place on earth could excel in dan 
the environs of this city. Its groves once ſ 
famed, that Venus was ſtiled the queen of the 
Idalian groves, were now as charming az 
when the goddeſs of love was worſhipped un. 
der their leafy canopy. Two limpid rill 
meandered through the emerald plain, and 
glittered amidſt the ſhades of the groves; 
the borders of the lovely ſtreams adorned 


with flowers of every teint: their variegated 


beauties alſo ſpangled the plain, delighting 
the eye, and filling the air with fragrance. 
But amidſt this aſſemblage of charms which 
met the eyes of Calliades, there aroſe in his 
mind ſenſations by no means in uniſon with 
the ſurrounding ſcene: the implacability of 
_ Euryclea roſe forcibly to his recollection, 
and the dangers and diſgrace with which it 
had environed him. 

Revolving theſe unten ſubjects, he 
drew near the city, and obſerved not far from 
its entrance a ſtately caſtle, which imme- 
8 diateſy * to have been that of Me- 
* | litus, 
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5 hus, he approached, and under me ſhade of 
; 


al, reading plane tree ſtood gazing upon it. 


There (ſaid he to himſelf), dwells my in- 


veterate enemy. Under that roof alſo re- 


fides the fair ſtimulative to my deſtruction; 
ſhe whoſe priceleſs charms are debaſed by 


becoming the offered reward of my worthleſs 


head, Fair viſion! whoſe faſcinating image 


bas accompanied me in all my wanderings, 
Oh! that fortune would vouchſafe me one 
| caſual view of thee, that I might know if the 


original bears reſemblance to the portrait en- 
graven on my heart.? | | 

He had ſcarcely formed the wiſh when he 
ſaw the gates of the caſtle thrown open, the 
draw-bridge let down, and ſeveral people 
coming out ranged in proceſſion, His heart 
beat high with hope, Hermione might be 
among them. He pulled his ſcarf over his 
face, and advanced towards them. 

Firſt marched twelve female ſlaves, bear- 
ing in their hands lighted torches, and ſing- 


; ing a funereal hymn, Next followed two la- 


dies i in the deepeſt mourning, their heads co- 


vered with long black veils, but thrown. back, 
as if to give their tears uninterrupted flow. 
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One of them was evidently deſcending the 
meridian of life, but ſtill retained ſufficient 
beauty to attract general admiration, had not 
the young lady on whoſe arm ſhe leaned 
evinced how far it was poſſible to ſurpaſs her, 
Never before had Calliades viewed a face and 
form ſo tranſcendantly lovely. His eyes 
were riveted upon her. © It is Hermione, 
(he cried), it muſt be Hermione,” He was 
loſt in an ecſtaſy of admiration. A thouſand 
nameleſs emotions took poſſeſſion of his 
heart as he gazed on thoſe charming features, 
of which, as he moved with the proceſſion, 
he never loft fight a moment, though they 
afforded no varicty of remark, for her humid 
eyes were conſtantly bent on the ground. 
The mournful cavalcade entered a grove 
of Cyprus trees, and Rtopped at a ſtately 
mauſoleum erected in the midſt of it, which 
was in the form of a pavilion, ſupported by 
columns of black marble, and adorned with 
rich ſculptures. In the middle was a tomb 
of black marble, upon which, as large as life, 
was ſtanding the ſtatue of a warrior. 
The twelve flaves fell back, fix on each 
tide; ſix players on the lyre did the ſame, 
the 


Coup ) 


: the marble ſteps which led to the tomb. 


tend ſilence enſued, when on a ſudden 
ga ſingle lyre began a ſtrain of melancholy 


tion to the Deity to hear the prayers of the 


© filence. 

The elder lady now changed her mourning 
: poſition to one more erect, though ſtill 
kneeling; ſhe caſt her ſtreaming eyes towards 


1 
N 
by 


Thou Omniſcient Being, who haſt four 
| times witneſſed the ſolemn repetition: of my 
vou, deign to bend thine awful ear, and once 


| death, let the earth open and ſwallow me in 


| the reſt of the company divided themſelves; | 
| while the two ladies in the midſt. knelt on 
black velvet cuſhions on the lowermoſt of 


Ihe lyres and ſinging now ceaſed, and a 
rel, accompanied by a melodious voice, 
I which diſtinctly chanted a ſolemn invoca- 
. 409 and orphan of Melitus, and revenge 


their wrongs on his murderer. The muſic 
and ſinging then ceaſed, and all again was 


Heaven, ſhe lifted up her claſped hands, and 
eried in a tone of voice, which by its cadence 
Z denoted more of paſſion than devotion, 


more hear it: and oh! ſtrike me with inſtant. 


iss marble jaws, or let ſome [till more dircful 
-1 puniſhment 
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puniſhment ſeize me, if J give my daughtet 1 
in marriage to any man who doth not fi Cal 
preſent me with the head and hand of Cal. as r 
liades, the ſon of Thrafyllus, the treacheroy; 
murderer of my huſband.” 
Calliades ſhuddered with horror at thi 
unfeminine, this unchriſtian vow; but when 
he ſaw the beauteous Hermione preparing to 
ratify it, his blood ebbed back in a cold cur. 
rent to his heart; yet his eye ſtrings were 
ſtrained, and all the faculties of his fluttere 
and confuſed ſoul concentred in attention to 
her; while her fine eyes ſwimming in tears 


were lifted upwards, her ſnowy fingers claſped | co 
in each other, and gently raifed; with a voice v3 
ol ineffable ſweetneſs, ſoft, melancholy, tre- tel 
mulous, ſhe ſaid, By the great God of , ac 
Juſtice 1 ſwear to conform to my mother's An 
vow; nor wed any man, who does not fir 1 de 
preſent me with the head and hand of Cal- e 
hades, the ſon of Thraſyllus.” Then her di 


head bowed like a drooping lily on the fe 
 thoulder of her mother, and one of her at- 

tendants haſtened to ſupport and prevent her P. 
Eyking to the ground. . W 
Petrified W 


( 1229 )) 
Petrified at the ſcene; all the ſenſes. of 


i Calliades were ſuſpended, and he remained 
as unconſcious of the objects around as the 


$65 
r 


marble repreſentative of the man he was ſaid 


to have murdered, till the ladies were re- 


tired, and the crowd diſperſed; when waking 


as it were from a deep ſleep, he perceived 


e 


F r 1 
FFF 


only one man remaining, who was walking 
round the mauſoleum, and inſpeRing it with 
a ſcrutiniſing eye. 


Making an effort to ſhake off the cath 


tions, as new as painful, which oppreſſed his 
| heart, he entered into converſation with the 
E companion which chance had given him, and 


was much pleaſed with finding a man of in- 
telligence and information. Their opinions 


accorded in their admiration of ſome rings, 
; and the cenſure of others in the ſtructure and 
J decorations of the mauſoleum; and they con- 
; verſed on the fine arts in general, and the 
: different talents of the moit eminent pro- 
fellors of them. | 

* The Italians are (ſaid Calliades), in the 


preſent day, what Greece was to the ancient 


world; and Florence 1s to Italy, what Athens. 


was to Greece.“ 


8 bo I thank. 
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e thank you (ſaid his companion, ſmiling) 
for this compliment to my city, for I am 
originally of Florence.“ | 

6 Then pardon what I was going to add 
(reſumed Calliades), which was, that ſupe. 
rior as is the genius of the Italian, particu. 
larly of the Florentine, to the reſt of the 
living world, yet never have the moſt labour- 
ed performances of their firſt maſters in paint. 
ing and ſtatuary attained by many degrees 
the perfection of the Grecian. The fact is 
inconteſtible, and has been matter: of wonder 
to me till the preceding hour, when the rea- 
ſon why it was impoffible they ſhould attam 
it track me.” | 

« I am impatient to vole it,“ ſaid the 
Florentine. 

"R135 (anſwered the Cypriot), the want 
of thoſe exquiſite living models of beauty 
and grace after which the Grecians copicd: 
_ conſequently the Italian artiſt muſt ever re- 
main deficient in that refinement, that eleva- 


tion of ideas neceſſary to produce a perfect 


piece. For inſtance, what Italian face and 
form can vie with the young lady who was 
here juſt now? There is a model for a pain- 


ter. 
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ter or a ſtatuary! a model which muſt infuſe 
the enthuſiaſm of genius into the. breaſt: of 
dullneſs, and convert a common artiſt into an 
Apelles or Praxiteles.“ 

« Yes, ſhe is a wonderfully fine young 
woman. But I: think a model may be too 
perfect; and an artiſt will credit himſelf more 
by taking a likenefs of a more common form.” 

« A common artiſt will ſucceed better 
doubtleſs in taking the reſemblance of a com- 
mon form; but confider. how. the attempt to 
copy the perfections of the model I. ſpeak of 
would refine his ideas of beauty, would exalt- 
his conceptions of grace.“ | 

« I have three times attempted the likeneſs 
of that young lady, and could never pleaſe 
myſelf, nor do I find my conceptions much 
exalted by it.“ | 

© Yet how. ſupremely bleſt muſt you re- 
card yourſelf in the permiſſion to attempt it!“ 

I did not feel much exultation at ſo dif- 
ficult a taſk.“ . | 

% My God! you are a painter, Sir?“ 

„LJ am, Sir, and employed by the elder 
of the ladies who were here juſt now, in 
adorning 
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adorning her caſtle, and a hall which ſhe i; 
embelliſhing.“ 


« Do you want an aſſiſtant?ꝰ cried Cal. 
liades eagerly. 


« Very much—one that ances his 
buſineſs.” 


The eyes of Calliades W bis ye 
cheeks glowed. „It is unbecoming a man 
(ſaid he), to be laviſh in his own praife; yet 
I may ſurely be allowed to ſay, that I have d 


7 2 — 
Pg 


been thought to poſſeſs ſome merit in the 1 n 
ſcience; that I am an immoderate lover of it, 5 
and extremely deſirous of perfecting myſelf 1 
by practice. Will you accept me ?” | 

« Your ſervices will be too highly rated { 
for me to afford them.“ = 


« Not ſo. It is true I am not . but 
philolopty has taught me to contract my 
wants. I am abundantly more covetous of 
honour than wealth and ſhould aſk no other 


recompence for my labour than the pleaſure 
of aſſiſting you.“ 
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Had the Cypriot been years acquainted 
with the character of che Florentine he could 
not with more art have addreſſed himſelf to 
his ruling * which was avarice. Ab! 


ha! 


18 


130 


ha! (he cried, with a look of pleaſure), 1 
perceive our bargain will be concluded with- 
out much difficulty, and with reciprocal ſatis- 
faction; you will have a pleaſure in being 
employed, and I aſſure you I ſhall have great 
pleaſure in employing you; and will promiſe 
you as much improvement as the conſtant 
practice of ſome months will afford.“ 

« Agreed. Allow me one week for the 
diſpatch of ſome neceſſary buſineſs, and the 
next two months I will devate to your er- 
TCD." | 

“Are you of this iſland ?”? | | 

© Tam a citizen of the world. There are 
ſew countries I have not viſited to gratify, 
my curioſity and thirſt of knowledge.” 

« Your name?“ 

© Gordini.”” 

„Well, ſignor Gordini, in a week I will 
expect you at the caſtle; inquire there for 
lignor Banardo.” | 

They parted mutually ſatisfied. Calliades 
firſt going to Idalia for ſome refreſhment, 
and then haſtening back to Piſcopia in a 
very different ſtate of mind from that in 
which he left it, His heart was now. im- 

| 3 preſſed 


Car 


preſſed with a paſſion to which it had hitherto 


been a ſtranger, which from the energy of 


his character acquired irreſiſtible violence: a 


paſſion, which the peculiarity of attendant 


circumſtances: rendered diſtreſſing, danger. 


ous, and to all but a lover's reaſon hopeleſs, 
But the extempore plan he had. formed 


buoyed up his ſinking ſpirits; he - ſhut his 
eyes to the probable conſequences of intro-. 
ducing himſelf into the houſe of the ſan- 
guinary purfuer of his life: he ſaw nothing 
there.but Hermione; and ſilencing his reaſon, 
gave a looſe to his imagination; built in the 
regions of fancy the moſt bewitching fabrics 
of future felicity, and threw himſelf. unre- 


ſervedly into the hands of chance. 


But, when he reached Piſcopia, his ſober 


friends there, undeluded by the viſions of 


paſſion, endeavoured, when he unboſomed 


himſelf to them, to open his eyes to theſe 


perils which muſt neceſſarily environ him. 


In vain were all their remonſtrances, though 
Phylla enforced her's with her tears. 
liades was immoveable 
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Cal- 
- the huſband and wife 
deſiſted with a mutual figh from unavailing 


\ oppoſition, 
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= poignant for concealment; 
henſions of danger which reaſon ſuggeſted, 
imagination had added ideal terrors, and 


( 0 7 
oppoſition, and ſedulouſly prepared for his 


departure. 
Cyriacus, on his arriyal at Nicoſia, had 


| the mortification of being informed Thera- 
| manes had a few hours before ſailed with ſome 
other young noblemen on a party of pleaſure 


to Rhodes, where it was expected they would 
ſpend ſome weeks: he returned therefore im- 
mediately home, and would not be denied 


accompanying his lord to Idalia, and being 
the bearer of his neceſſary accommodations, 
among which he was careful not to omit 
placing ſome of the antique veſſels, which 
4 he told Calliades might be of uſe, either to 
a convert into ſpecie, or as preſents, ſhould 


gilts upon any exigence be neceſſary. 
At parting, the grief of Phylla was too 
to thoſe appre- 


dreams and omens ſeemed to aſſure her ſhe 
beheld him for the laſt time. 
Calliades remained as unſhaken by her po- 
tents as her arguments, he was far from 


being unaffected by her tender attachment, 
and bis fortitude was inſufficient to repel the 
 flarting. 


But though. 
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ſtarting tear, when ſhe claſped him fondly t, 
her heart, and called it a laſt embrace. 
When they reached Idalia, Cyriacus ear. 
neſtly beſought his lord's permiſſion to re. 
main there as ſome ſiniſter accident might 
render his aſhſtance requiſite. But Calliades 
thinking that his preſence might occaſion 
ſuſpicion, and be productive of more evils 
than it could prevent, preferred his going 
forwards to Nicoſia, waiting there the return 
of Theramanes; and as the diſtance was not 
great between the two cities, ſhould his aſflif. 
tance be wanted, he could in a few hours be 
recalled from the metropolis, or give his 
lord, by aletter, any notices of conſequence, 
A perſon was taken from Idalia to carry the 
baggage of Calliades to the caſtle, and at its 
gates the foſter-father and ſon took an at- 
fectionate leave. 
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133 was much pleaſed at finding 
the young man pundtual, for he had been 
extremely diſpoſed to think that a perſon 
who had offered to work without remunera- 
tion, might probably forget his engagement. 
He preſented this welcome affiſtant to his 
wife, of whom he was not a little proud, for 
ſhe was very handſome: but conſcious of a 
great diſparity of years, and the unamiable- 
neſs of his own perſon, he was extremely 


jealous of her; and if a by- ſtander had re- 


marked this firſt interview with our hero, he 
would have pronounced the good man had 
abundant reaſon, ſo laviſh was ſhe of en- 
couraging glances: but they were loſt upon 
one rendered by the deep pre-occupation of 
his thoughts wholly inſenſible to the ſenti- 

ments they were meant to convey. 
As painting requires retirement, Euryclea 
had „ Banardo for his reſidence a 
: pleaſure 


( 4288 ) 


pleaſure-houſe which had been erected in the ; 
garden of the caſtle, which conſiſted of ons 4 
ſpacious room in the body of the building 1 
and ſmaller ones in two wings which wen! 
connetted to it by a corridor. To the far. of ar 
ther apartment of one of theſe, which bad ; Lau 
a door that opened into an orange grove, . 
Banardo at the hour of retirement conducted 
Calliades, informing him, that room and an : 
adjoining -cloſet ſhould be entirely reſerve M 
for his uſe, where no one ſhould preſume to 
break in upon him, or in any manner inter. 
rupt him; for the craf ty Italian deemed i 
prudent, as he took no pecuniary reward to 
render his reſidence as agreeable as poſſible. 

The next morning behold aur ſignor Gor. 
dini, with his pallet. and pencils, ſeated in the 
work-room. with Banardo, ſketching and 
painting a trophy of piled arms, deſigned as 
an ornament; for the picture of Euryclea's [| pc 
father: the jealous painter, anxious for his he 
own reputation, watching the touches of his hi 
pencil, and in a few hours convinced that Nu 
the ſcholar was far ſuperior to his maſter. o 
He was obliged to confeſs that the rich glow: ÞW © 
of. the eld. the glittering brightneſs of the a 

ſtecl, 


* 5 


(1 
; cel, were well imitated : that the emboſſ- 
ments were finely touched, and the whole 


I ad ſo bold a relief, that the eye might be 
{2 eceived into the idea of its being a real pile 
ol arms. 
. Laura laviſhed upon it, accompanied with 
1 ſuch bewitching {miles as might have ren- 


This at leaſt was the praiſe which 


Wdcred any other perſon vain; whilſt Cal- 
Jiades, unconſcious of her ſmiles or frowns, 
was liſtening to every footſtep which ap- 
Eproached the work-room in the tumultuous 
Jexpectation of ſeeing Hermione. He had 
been informed by Banardo that ſhe viſited 
bim moſt days, having herſelf a taſte for 
drawing, and always deſigning the figures 
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of her own embroidery; and that ſhe ſome- 
times ſet whole hours to ſee him work. This 


vas the moſt agreeable intelligence our hero 
could poſſibly receive; he had been in ex- 


pedtation of her entrance from the moment ; 
he ſat down, and it was wonderful that with 


bis thoughts ſo differently employed, and the 
unſteadineſs which the fluttering pulvations 
of his heart communicated to his fingers, he 


could ſo well execute this firſt ſpecimen of his 


abilities. 


Hermione, 
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Hermione, however, came not that day 
nor ſeveral ſucceeding ones. Euryclea wy 
much indiſpoſed, and her daughter was to 
affectionately attentive to leave her. Th 
next taſk aſſigned our young painter wa 
much more agreeable to his taſte, becauſe he 
hoped it would more attract the notice c tio! 
Hermione, for it was wreaths and feſtoons of : tur 
flowers, as embelliſhments of the picture of ; bri 
Euryclea's mother. The whole heart of Cal. 
liades being in this piece, its execution was 4 ſo 
indeed admirable, and to his unſpeakable WE 
rapture, as he was adding its laſt finiſhing 0 
touches, Euryclea entered, leaning on the 
arm of her beautiful daughter, whoſe tranſ. tei 


parent veil, adorning that heavenly counte. (ac 
nance it was meant to conceal, was careleſs]y i th 
thrown overhead: a redundance of ſhining {Mt ' 
treſſes flowed in artleſs ringlets on her fine- ri] 
turned ſhoulders: and her ſnowy robe, which | 
floated on the floor, was confined in graceful | (l 
folds round her ſlender waiſt by a rich em- e 
broidered girdle, faſtened by a buckle of 
emeralds. | hi 
Quitting the arm of her daughter, Euryclea a 
went up to Banardo, inquiring into the pro- 
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greſs ol his work as he vas touching up the 
pidure of her father, and declared her ap- 
probation of the trophy with which it was de- 


#7 © corated ; whilſt Hermione, attracted by the 


| flowers which ſhe ſaw before the young artiſt, 
vas ſo profuſe i in her expreſſions of admira- 
| tion of them, as greatly heightened the na- 
Jura glow of his cheek, and gave additional 
brilliance to his eyes. 

© Who have we here, ſignor, that paints 


0 divinely ?”? ſaid ſhe to Banardo. 


« A learner in our art, lady, who wiſhes 
| to work with me for improvement.” 

« A learner! Improvement Heavens what 
Y teins! What lights and ſhades! See, madam, 


0 | (addreſſing herſelf to her mother), oblerve 


this purple anemony, how admirably formed 


| is its hollow cup, and how boldly the ſceds 
riſe from its centre.“ 


Euryclea expreſſed her approbation. ves 
(ſaid Banardo), the piece is really very well; 


no doubt but he wil excel in ume.” 


To obſerve how this niggard praiſe affected 


him, Hermione looked in the face of the 


artiſt, for ſo intent had ſhe been upon his 
wors, that ſhe had hitherto ſcarccly ſeen 
him; 
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quired if he had any reluttance to ane 
taking it? 


mon, that ſhe not only approved her daugh- 
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(+ 192 ) 
him; their eyes met. Heavens! (ſhe ex. {WMlby he 
claimed to herſelf), what fire of genius blaze; 
in thoſe eyes! What ſpirit and animation in 
that countenance! What grace in that fine Wuſtrr 
form! ' Her eyes reverted to the feſtoons, ine 1 
ſhe was ſeized with a deſire of imitating them, {when 
and ſignified to Euryclea her wiſh of being i penc 
inſtructed in ſo doing by this artiſt. Wn te: 

Calliades caſt down his eyes, leſt they deen 
ſhould betray his tranſport. Euryclea ad- purc 
mired his modeſty; whilſt Hermione inter- 5 
preting his ſilence into diſlike of the taſk, in- 


12 Impoſſible! the office will render me 
happy,“ was all he dared articulate, con- 
ſcious that the ſcrutiniſing eye of Euryclea icio 
was upon him; but who miſtook the emo- 
tions of love for the tremors of diffidence, 
and was ſo pleaſed with a timidity ſo uncom- 


ter's propoſal, but gave conſent to her im- 
mediately commencing his pupil. 

So ardent was Hermione for improvement 
in her favourite ſcience, that the very next 
morning ſhe was in the work-room, ſeated 


by 


( 193: ) 
(by her latent lover, ſketching the feſtoon of 
Wlowers. Sometimes in doubt how to pro- 
Tceed, ſhe turned her eyes towards his for 
Soſtruftion, whoſe chaſtened fires encouraged 
be ingenuous diffidence: and ſometimes 
chen he choſe to think the guidance of her 
Pencil erroneous, he preſſed her ſoft fingers 
FT teaching them their proper direction, and 
133 the bliſs of that moment cheaply 
ſpurchaſed by the hazard of his life. 
But the ſummons of Hermione to dinner f 
MM the happineſs of that day; Calliades 
Pebed as ſhe entered the caſtle, whither his 
Pager eyes purſued her, and then feeling it 
Impoſſible coldly to fit down to painting, he 
Fetired into the garden to indulge in the de- 
Wicious retroſpection of the paſt hour. Laura 
pproached to give him notice his repaſt was 
e, prepared, and all the W viſions va- 
1 iſhed. | | 8 
This coquet had ſpared no pains in the de- 
1- {oration of her perſon: her robe fell round 
er neck and ſhoulders with ſuch art, that 
1t ke wet drapery it diſcloſed all the charms of 
xt er form; whilſt the tight girdle, claſping 
loſe round her, evidenced the delicacy of 
y Vol. II. 55 
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of Hermione, and her unaffedted fondnels 
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her * Her veil was adjuſted in the we} 


becoming manner; and her nails and the 


palms of her hands were ſtained with chenna, 


to render them more heautiful, while the 


embroidered ſandals, highly raifed, yore at 


leaſt three inches to her height. 


But Calliades was inſenſible to her at. 


trations. Venus herſelf would have ap- 
peared a gorgon to him in this unfortunate 
moment: he made vague replies to her al. 
luring ſpeeches; and though heendeavouret 
to appear, cheerful at dinner, Banardo re- 
marked that his negatives and affirmative; 
were marvellouſly wrong placed. He would 
have thought him in love with his wiſe, had 


he ever caught his eye wandering towards 
her: but the Italian had ſufficient penetra- 


tion to obſerve he thought not of her, and, at 


eaſe in that important particular, he gave 
himſelf no farther trouble to inveſtigate the 


| lubject which abſorbed bim. 


The next morning, to the great” mortifi 
cation of our artiſt, Euryclea accompanied 


her daughter. But though he felt the re- 
ſtraint of her preſence, the perfect innocence 


for 
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| for the ſociety of her mother, rendered her 


ill more at eaſe than betore, when ſhe re- 


ſumed her pencil. | 
Euryclea, after walking round inſpeting 


| what had been done, and giving new orders 


to Banardo, ſat down by the fide of her 
daughter. Do you paint portraits as well as 


| you do flowers, Gordini?“ ſhe ſaid. Gor- 


dini ſignified modeſtly that he had attempted 
them, © You ſhall draw my daughter then, 


(ſhe replied) : Banardo has been unſuccels- 


ful at her reſemblance ; perhaps you will be 
more fortunate. I am extremely deſirous 


of obtaining a perfect likeneſs of her, as a 


ſubſtitute for herſelf, whenever that time ar- 
rives which, by avenging us of our bateful 
enemy, will deprive me of her preſence by 


BZ marriage.” 


© I ſhould be happy to oblige you, ma- 
dam (he anſwered, with a ſigb), but the taſk 
is indeed arduous; and it is very improbable 
that even in a common ſubject I ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, where my ſuperior in the ſcience failed. 
Yet with your permiſſion I will make the 
trial, ſince it is no diſgrace either to fignor 


Banardo or myſelf to confeſs our {kill in- 
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ling daughter. 


the conſtraint, 


(1 


adequate to the imitation of a model which 
would have foiled Apelles himſelf. 

Euryclea ſmiled. No panegyric is ſo 
grateful to a mother's ear as that of her dar. 
Hermione conſented to ſit; 
but ſtipulated that it might be whilſt ſhe her. 
ſelf was drawing her flowers. 

From the dingy bluſh which had eee 


the face of Banardo, and the ſquinting leer 


of his eye durirg the recent converſation, 
and the gloomineſs of his 
manner the remainder of the day, Calliades 
was convinced that his ſuperior {kill and the 


favour of his employers were regarded with 


envy. by the Italian; and he called a council 
with himſelf on the beſt methods of eluding 


the baleful effects of this moſt malignant of 


paſſions. He, had perceived enough of the 
Florentine's character to be aſſured, that 
could his avarice be gratified, he ſhould have 
little to apprehend; profit, not honour, being 
his inciter to envy : but the great difficuly 
of the Cypriot was how to att co:iitientty with 
his aſſumed chara&er, ad indulge the co- 
vetouſneſs of the Punter, witnout betraying 


. 


Theie 


ot } 
Theſe thoughts occupied him when he laid 
| his head upon the pillow at night, and were 


the firſt which ſeized him on his awaking 
in the morning; many were the ſchemes 
. planned and rejected; at length one occurred 
vhich pleaſed him better than the reſt. 


When the two artiſts were employed in 


dhe morning at their various taſks, I am but 
a young man (ſaid Calliades), but I have the 
i vanity of thinking that in ſome abſtruſe 
| ſciences I have gained a ſuperiority over many 
of my leniors.”” 


Jou call painting an abſtruſe geience 


1 leid Banardo, a not taking his 2 
off his work. 

Ah! no, my dear maſter (the other re- 
5 plied); that is but boy's play, to confeſs the 
truth to one whoſe hoſpitality entitles him to 
my confidence; I have acquired no ſlight de- 
i gree of knowledge in magic.“ | 


Magic] exclaimed: Banardo, opening 
wider his eyes, which had been before half 
cloſed, and ſcarcely perceptible under the 

lowering ſhade of his buſhy brows. 
Ves, magic, (replied Calliades); when I 
was in Spain I had tlie good fortune to effect 
K 3 a very 
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a very: em ſervice for an aged Moor,” 
then in the train of the Granadian ambaſſa. 
dor, but who was a native of the mountains 
of the moon in Africa, and an adept in all the 
occult .ſ{ciences.”” 

Calliades pauſed—* Well, ** cried Banardo, 
in that ſort of tone which implies © Go on,” 
for the good man was quite as credulous as 
our young magician could wiſh; nor ought 
his credulity to be regarded as a dosen 
weakneſs, for {ew in that age but believed in 
magic, as well as judicial aſtrology. 

« Well, Sir, (reſumed Calliades), in re- 
turn for the ſervices I was ſo happy as to ac. 
compliſh, he initiated me into that arcanum 
of nature which penetrates the wonders of 
the earth and air, and he taught me to ſub- 
jugate tomy abfolute command the angels of 
the elements,. as well as the demons of the 
lower regions.” Again he pauſed. 

„ This is vaſt power! (cried Banardo, 
with a look of unutterable aſtoniſhment), 
vaſt power indeed! The mines of gold and 
diamonds muſt by theſe means be known to 
You... '1 no longer am ſurpriſed at your 

ſerving 
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| ferving me without emolument, fince the 
r {riches of the world are at your command.” 


« True, (ſaid Calliades) I have, as you 


my deſires, that a little contents me; and in 
© this my art conduces to my happineſs, for it 
4 procures me that little without the toil of la- 


ht bour, or the incumbrance of terraqueous 
5 


= poſſeſſions; ſo that I am not neceſſarily reſi- 
1 dent in any nation, or fixed to any ſpot un- 
Y heaven, but can indulge my curioſity by 
Y, ranging the globe at large; and I am really, 
. OF informed you at our firſt interview, a 


3 citizen of the world: while, wherever I am, 


v5 


5 caſion. 
% How happy ! (exclaimed Banardo), O 


[ | every rock of its gem.” _ 
8 Philoſophy, (replied Calliades, ſmiling), 
or perhaps indolence, bas quenched in me 


f cares and incumbrances, nor would be a- 
k 4 tigued 


he [ © remark, great riches at my command; but 
| religion and philoſophy have ſo moderated | 


my attendant ſpirits bring me at my com- 
mand a ſufficiency for the 7 of the oc 


0 | that 1 poſſeſſed the ſame divine ſecret! 1 
vould deſpoil every mine of its ore, and 


this inſatiable thirſt for wealth; 1 deteſt its 
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- tigued- with the refinement of the ore, or the 


celving from time to time, as I ſee occaſion 
that gold, and thoſe jewels, ready prepared 
Tor my uſe, which avarice, fear, or accident 
have depoſited in the receſſes of the cart, 
and time has rendered maſterleſs. l will cy. 
plain myſelf, and going one ſtep farther in 
my confidence, ſhew you, my good friend, 
what my attendant ſpirit hath brought me 
ſince my reſidence with you.“ : 

He ſtepped haſtily to his apartment, and 
in a moment returned with one of thok 
golden vaſes which Cyniacus had diſcovered, 
his (ſaid he), was ſoon after my arrival 
brought me, and the demon informed me it 
Was taken from one of thoſe many temples 
.ercQted in this ifland to the goddeſs of Love, 
and buried under its ruins by an earthquake, 
with many other veſſels equally precious, the 
votive offerings of her libidinous adorers, 
Oblerye the exquiſite taſte of its antique 
form, the beauty of its emboſſments, and the 
luſtre of the gems with which it is enriched: 
they are you ſee of the moſt valuable and 
rare kinds.“ | 


The 


poliſh of, the gem. I content myſelf in re. ve 


in! 


an 


6 


The wonder and admiration of Banardo 
vere too great to be expreſſed by words; but 


| Calliades had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them 


inhis countenance, and reading in his glouting 
and eager eyes the ardent withes of his mer- 


cenary ſoul. - © I perceive, (ſaid he), that 
U your taſte is excellent, and that you admire, 


as it deſerves, this ſpecimen of the ſuperiority 
of the ancients over the moderns in works of 
delicacy. Will you 90 me the favour of ac- 
cepting it! Po» 1 
The Italian ſtood ſuſpended, as if not ere- 
diting his ears. © You will do me a pleaſure 
(continued the Cypriot), in receiving this 
mark of my gratitude for your kindneſs, I 
hope to give you other teſtimonies of it; but, 
I muſt, (added he, heſitatingly, and with a 
mylterious air), I muſt not forget we ate 
almoſt ſtrangers; yet the time may arrive 


at preſent I will ſay no more, than that I re- 


quett no one but your wife may be acquaint- 
ed with my real character, nor from whom 
you received this vale; for ſhould you or 
ſhe publiſh the circumſtance, the demon who: 


brought it would moſt affuredly recizim it, 


and, as he is one of the molt terrific kind, in 
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a manner that would extremely alarm you, 
Another requeſt I have to make, which is 
that no one will come uninvited to my apart. 
ment; for as I frequently ſummon my atrial 
acquaintance, they might be diſpleaſed with 
an interruption; and as I cannot always go. 
vern their ill-humour but in what relates to 
myſelf, the interruptor might be materially 
mjured.” Fhis he ſaid to deter Laura from 
viſiting him, who was at his apartment in the 
morning to chide him, as ſhe ſaid, for his 
late rifing, and whoſe deſigns _ his heart 
he began to penetrate. 

Banardo loſt not the moſt remote hint of 
the accompliſhment of his ardent defires; he 
was abundant in promiſes of what was re- 
quired, profuſe in acknowledgements, and 
overwhelmed Calliades with proteſtations of 
eternal attachment. He then ran to depoſit 
his treaſure in a place of ſafety, and as he re- 
turned perceived Hermione croſſing the gar- 
den towards the pleaſure-houſe. No longer 
jealous of a ſuperiority of talents, but, on the 
contrary, wiſhing they might be diſcovered 
infinitely greater than he ſuppoſed, well 
knowing that a man is beſt diſpoſed to be 
pleaſcd 
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( 20g ) 
pleaſed with others, when he is moſt ſatisfieck 
with himſelf, the obſequious Italian ran to 
meet Hermione, conducted her to the young 
magician, would aſſiſt in placing her feat op- 
polite to- his, and in . all the nes 


* 


ceſſary apparatus. 

So entirely was his manner changed, that 
it was remarked by the daughter of Melitus; 
who admired the ſtrength of mind in the 


painter that could repreſs thofe emotions of 
© envy evident on their firſt interview, and 
teach himſelf cheerfully to refign the palm to 
© merit, and wave the „ of e 


ſtation. ; 81888 
Banardo then betook himſelf to POR OWn: 


9 work; but ſo abſarbed was he in the deli 


cious viſions of a high-raiſed imagination, 
that he never before painted ſo ill, and was 
as abſtracted from outward objects as the 
genius of fecret love could have deſired. 

: Hermione was now ſeated oppoſite to Cal- 
liades, who, whilſt ſhe was-exerciſing her fancy 


on the flowers, vas permitted che unreſtrain- 
ed liberty of gazing in her face, and peruſing; 
it at his leiſure feature by feature. Each he 
found W admirable: irrefiſtibly faſ- 
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cinating in union. He made ſo much uſe of 
his eyes, and ſo little of his pencil, that the 
tranquility of Hermione found itſelf de. 
ranged; and the limner was warmed by a 
riſing bluſh, and a charming confuſion evi. 


dent in the eye of his lovely model, to great. 


er eircumſpection: and he took care to be 
more engaged with his work till he ſaw itz 
wonted compoſure entirely reſtored to the 
expreſſive countenance before him. 

S8o flowly had the picture proceeded, that 
not more than the general outline was ſketch- 
ed when Hermione was ſummoned to the 
caſtle: ' yet in that ſhght deſign the com- 
plaiſance of Banardo diſcovered an aſtoniſh- 
ing reſemblance; and though the partiality 
of the Italian for the -generous magician 
might a little incline him to flattery, yet Eu- 
ryclea, whoſe impatience to ſee it brought 
her in the afternoon to the work-room, de- 
clared herſelf of the ſame opinion. 

The next day preſented the ſame ſcene. 
The attention of Calliades was not abated to 
the features he was to delineate. - Hermione, 
called upon to be leſs regardful of her own 
drawing, found her relleQions inſenſibly en- 
gaged 
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| gaged on the extreme variety of the human 
i face, particularly the inexpreſſible diſſimila- 
: rity of the human eye. 
times attempted her picture: in ſitting ſhe 
had been taught to fix her eyes on his; which 


Banardo had ſeveral 


ſhe did with the ſame placidity as on thoſe of 


E a ſtatue: yet the painter's eye was not deſti- 


tute of ſober ſenſibility; was attentlvEe—Te= 
llective. | 

How different were the eyes of Gamer 
Gordini! they were modeſt, they were even 
timid ; yet their ſoft expreſſion confuſed her, 
and their frequent irradiations ſeemed to 
pierce like ſun-beams her heart. In ſweet 
diſorder her eyes withdrew from their faſci- 
nating glance; yet ſtill recurred, as if by en- 
chantment, to the ſeducing object, and a 
tender intercourſe of ſoul was inſenſibly eſta- 
bliſhed, for which ſhe had no name, 
the adventure to aſk herſelf if it WEre/Proper 
to cheriſh it. 

Hermione now ſighing when ſhe returned 
to the caſtle, and reſtleſs but when ſetting for 
her picture, at ſuch times neglected her flow. 
ers to place her face in a proper polition, or 
give the molt . plealing and ganimated ex- 
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preffion to thoſe eyes which he frequently 
informed her he was then delineating. The 
portrait, however, notwithſtanding the fre- 
quent and long ſitti vgs, went on ſurpriſingly 
flow: and the limner, conſcious it muſt be 
thought to do fo, took care to impreſs on all 
who ſaw it the extreme difficulty of taking 
the reſeinblance of ſuch a face. He found 
none inſenſible to the juſtice of the remark, 
and all gave him credit for the ſingular pains 
he took with it, for it evinced itſelf by a ſu- 


perlatively ſpeaking likeneſs, Even the im 


patience of Euryclea was fuſpended by her 
admiration of the riſing beauties of the piece, 
and the aſſurances of Calliades that its per- 
fection would be proportioned to the time 
allowed him; for to hurry in ſo delicate a 
portrait, were to-ſpoil it, as every thing mult 
be accompliſhed by the niceſt and moſt care- 
ful touches. 


But in deſpite of all procraſtinations, the 


delightful taſk of Calliades drew to its cloſe, 


and he ſighed at the idea of felicity depart- 


ing. The melancholy expreſſion of his eyes. 
communicated itſelf at the laſt ſitting to the 


B features he had been copying. He 


faw 


Oe, = Nile Lu) 
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FI in chem a languor he had never before 
remar ked, which he thought ſtill more beau- 
tiful than the ſparkling animation for which 
all beholders admired the portrait. He had 
now finiſhed. An intereſting glance was 
exchanged as they roſe from the oppolite 
ſides of the table, and a reciprocal figh heaved 
the boſom! of both. | 
Euryclea, who had been too much d 
poſed for ſome days to walk to the works 
room, hearing from her daughter that the 
portrait was finiſhed, ordered the artiſt too 
bring it to her. He found her and Her- 


mione in a ſpacious apartment, fitting on 
ſofas elevated ſomewhat above the floor; and 
7 below them, on . cuſhions, {at their women 
ki and flayes, who were varioutly employed, 
ſome in embroidery, ſome in ſpinning, ſome 
1 in preparing wool, ſilk, and cotton, ſome in. 
chrowing the flying ſhuttle through the ſnowy 
1 threads of the loom; whilſt Hermione, who 
3 was direQreſs of their labours, was forming. 
a new creation with her needle; and an old 


llave was amuſing them by reciting a roman 
tic tale from her well-ſtored memory: 
Calliades- 
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ſhould undertake it,” ſaid haſtily Calliades 


ſaying one word to diſſuade me, for I am de- 


the laſt words of her mother were ſpoken 
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Calliades placed the portrait before Eury. 
clea on the oppoſite tapeſtry, and a murmyy 


of wonder and applauſe ran through the af. 
ſembly. The widow of Melitus expreſſed 


her ſatisfaction by tears of pleafure. * You 
are, (ſaid ſhe), the firſt of painters, and have 


by this performance given me the moſt ex. 
quiſite delight. But the next taſk I mean io 
aſſign you is, one which, the better you per. 
form, and I look to you for perfection, wil 
give me pain in equal proportion.”? 

« Then Heaven forbid, madam, that 1 


interrupting her. | 

C Hear me (ſaid ſhe, with a ſtern counte- 
nance), and learn to obey my delires in 
ſilence; and you too, my daughter, I forbid 


termined.” : 
Hermione bowed in filent obedience, for 


with that peculiar emphaſis which ſhe well 
knew denoted in flexibility.“ My huſband 
(reſumed Euryclea), was baſely and inhu- 
manly murdered: you mult deicribe the 

horrible 
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horrible tranſaction with your pencil, and I 


vill have it ſet about immediately. ” 


Words were not neceſſary to convince all 


! preſent of the extreme repugnance the artiſt 
f felt for this taſk. After a moment's pauſe 
he kiſſed the hem of her.robe with an air of 
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A profound reſpect. © I dare not remonſtrate 
| (faid he, madam); in all things will I obey 
you. But as I am unacquainted with the 
circumſtances of the ſad ſtory J am to deli- 
neate, will you, madam (turning to Her- 
mione), when next you honour the work- 


room with your preſence, condeſcend to nar- 

rate them to me?” = 
Hermione looked at her mother, who re- 

plied to the intelligible glance with an anſwer 


ol acquieſcence ; and the limner with an air 


of reverence withdrew. 


CHAP. 
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Y 


Tur next morning Euryclea hurried her 
daughter earlier than uſual to the work-room, 
that no time might be loſt in beginning the 
picture. She bluſhed when ſhe found the 
artift alone, Banardo being engaged in ſome 
decorations at the caſtle. But Calliades nat 
only forgot his abſence, but even that Her. 
mone was to be the narrator of the ſtory, a: 
he ſat in breathleſs expedctation of a tale 
which was to diſcloſe thoſe reaſons that had 
fixed diſhonour on his name, and infamy on 
his character. Mingled rage and amazement We in 
| ſeized him when he learned thoſe very peo- 
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ple were the authors of the deteſtable ca- N - 
lumny who had been the objects of his fa- Þ 

ther's clemency, and to whom were truſted 2 
the teſtimonies of the deſires of the dying : 
Melitus. 


From 


c ny: 1 Nl Er PEST $ 
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LE eb ea Ee 


4 
ment of Euryclea. 


E 


From the authority of eye-witneſſes, one 


pf them ſuppoſed to be a man of honour, the 


Kher a ſlave of fidelity, Calliades no longer 
wondered at the credit the tale had 3 
nor was ſurpriſed at the inexorable reſent- 
« Her anger, (ſaid he to 


himſelf ), 1s doubtleſs more ſanguinary then 
generally attends a female mind; but it ori- 
Toinates in ardent affection, and is kept alive 


eee * RC REEY 


by the conſtancy of the firmeſt love. Is there 
no way to exculpate myſelf from this horrid 
7 charge, clear my innocence, and, inſtead of 
hate, become an object of eſteem to a ſoul fo 
ardent and unchangeable in its attachments? 
Is it impoſſible ?—No, there is yet one way 


Yes—(ſaid he aloud, ftarting from the re- 
verie in which, to the aſtoniſhment of Her- 
mione, he had been loſt from the moment 


ſhe had concluded her narration) and there 


is but one way. Where is this villain, ma- 
dam? 


Alarmed at his inflamed countenance, his 


eyes darting fire as he ſpoke, miſtaking alſo 


the perſon to whom he alluded, “ Alas! (he 
anbvgred), we are ignorant where he now re- 


ſides. 
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- doubtleſs ought to hate him, as he appean ; 


hood, Lyſias, whom you love—-who invem- 
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ſides. Many gallant knights have attemptei 
the puniſhment of his r en but withouſ 
ſucceſs.” 

— «© You hate this Calliades?* ſaid he, gazin 

eagerly on her. 
Hate him! Ought I not ?” 
« My God! (faid he, putting his band On 
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ec 
his forehead), this is too much!' He ftarte p * 
up, ſtrode ſeveral times up and down te 4 
room ; then approaching her with a ſoftenel i bs 
air, © O Hermione ! (he ſighed) ves, yo £ = 


to you through the medium of his villanou \ 
traducers.“ | . 

„ Traducers 1 ; 
Ves, by heaven, traducers /—that in. ; | 
famous ſlave, Lico—that diſgrace to knight W 


ed this horrible calumny to ſecure you u 
himſelf.” | 

« You are inexplicable, signior, ” ſaid 
Hermione, with a- bluſh of anger, the ap- 
pearance of which reſtored Calliades more | 
expeditiouſly to himſelf than à volume of 
documents on the impropriety of, behaviour, 

| cc Your 
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| « Your pardon, (ſaid he, tenderly touch- 
Pet Ing her hand, and then withdrawing his own, 
ou if apprehenſive of preſuming too much)— 
ei tell me, is it not ſo? Poſſeſſes not the 
2 | appy Lyſias your heart ?—and has he not, 
Pour fervent wiſhes for the deſtruttion of 
Wis Calliades : * 
No, on my honour—he is of all human 
F Peings my averſion.““ 


ſo: is the bleſſed mortal, that, by preſenting 
YU ou the relics of this unfortunate young man, 


| Yurous reward?“ 
| He fixed his piercing eyes on hers, as 1 
patiently anticipating the reply, by looking 


ee 
F beg > ripe el 


Sfter themſelves, or articulation was denied. 


e mace his own comments, nor urged any 


* 


| « Tell me then—in compaſſion, tell me, 


Jou wiſh ſhould entitle himſelf to the rap- 


o her heart. Her eyes ſunk under the 
rent gaze; her face was crimſoned over 
Pitch bluſhes; ſhe trembled-—ſhe ſtammer-, 
1 ſhe heſitated; but either words did not 


No part of the intereſling confuſion of 
e empina.ic ſilence was loſt upon him. 


Pier atiſwer; and the glowing Hermione, 
me In 
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in a ſweet abſtraction, was inſenſible for ſon 


moments that her hand was claſped in his 5 

till the increaſing ardour of the fond preſſun _ 

gave her the firſt warning of it. She tha { 
be 


gently drew it from him, but without ay 
ſymptoms of anger; probably becauſe ſh 
heard its loſs deplored with a deep auf 
heavy ſigh. 
Not daring farther to embarraſs her, hs 
tranſlating into vulgar ſpeech the volume 
which heart had ſpontaneouſly communicate 
to heart, Calliades inquired where Lyſi 
reſided, and why. he had never proved hy 
aſſertions by his ſword? and learned that be 
had a long time left Cyprus declaredly i 
that purpoſe, carrying with him Lico, whon . 
he had taken as a ſervant fince the dead 0 
of Melitus. Sw But why, (added Hermione) 
do you call him a traducer ?” 
n Becauſe i it was his intereſt fo t to be. Be 
cauſe loves avarice, ambition, combined vit | 
an unprincipled | heart to render him ſo. - 
Ah! Hermione, thou art a prize, for which 
not only ſaints would forego their hopes dne 
heaven, but even angels their poſſeſſion nu 
it. 55 


c Thou 


(- wag 


« Thou art certainly mad,” +4 laid ſhe, 
ſmiling at this rant. 

« Relieve me ſo, (he anſwered), rather than 
pe offended at what I ſay. But let me entreat 
you to reflect a moment upon the circum- 
Wſtances of this dark ſtory, and then tell me if 
Pou think it probable—nay, more, if you 
deem it poſſible, that a youth of eighteen— 
Fyouth we know is the creature of education 
and example—a young man, educated under 
She eye, and formed by the example of his 
Wfather ; ; a man who was never known to de- 
Fviate from the ſtriteſt paths of honour ; the 
bei of ample poſſeſſions, of high expectations 
from the gratitude of the queen, who at that f 
1 time there was little probability of driving If 
ö from the throne; that this youth, whoſe tem- 1 
1 per had never before, nor ever ſince, evinced 

itself ferocious, whoſe manners were thought 

Inot unamiable, ſhould, to acquire a fortune, 

vhich yet he did not want, to poſſeſs a lady, 

hom he had never ſeen, forget in one mo- 

ment the virtuous precepts of his education, 

the example of his anceſtors, the feelings of 
humanity, plunge at once into crimes which 

a veteran finner would ſhudder at—commit 

the 


1OU 
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the moſt unexampled outrage on all las © 
divine and human. Tell me, angel of 2 vou 
woman, ingenuouſly tell me, if you think it 
poſſible? | 

As you have ſtated the matter, I think 
not. 75 

* have ſtated it juſtly.” Vet "oY cit. 
cumſtances unweighed, on the: teſtimony of 
a mercenary ſlave, on the mere word of x 
knight, whoſe name is unknown in the annalz 
of honour, is this youth condemned unheard, 
Nay, more; this fair hand is made the ſtimu. 
lus for ſhedding his blood; is held out as 
the incentive, and the reward of a ſanguinary, 
an unchriſtian, as well as cauſeleſs revenge. 
And as he has evidenced himſelf not ca ; Jer 
overcome in fair combat, he will probably 0 cal 
fo great is the temptation to his murder 5 pul 
fall by a ſecret ſtab; and the beauteous, the W wa 
compaſſionate, the pious Hermione, become 
by that means the property and the compa- ({W2 
mon for life of a vile aſſaſſin.“ Ea 

She ſhuddered, ſhe ighed—< What can | 
do ?” (lhe exclaimed). 

e Lay thole reaſons before your mother.” 

| « Alas! 


el! 


3 
| « Alas! you know not my mother. She 
vould be in a rage at my merely attempting 
| the ſubject, nor hear me a word. She for- 
bade Theramanes her preſence, nor would 
ſor a long time ſee him, though his mother 
is her moſt favourite friend, becauſe on his 
return to Cyprus he ſpoke. highly of Calli- 
Fades. No, (the continued, burſting into 
5 tears), I muſt reſign myſelf to wretchedneſs 
I have ſworn—my vow is recorded in hea- 
E ren—and never—never will I „whatever tor- 
a ture wrings my heart, be undutiful to my 
wother, or perjured before my God——.” 
The entrance of a ſlave, to inform Her- 


8 


}, by : 
e. mione that her preſence was required to en- 
„ ertain ſome company juſt arrived from Ni- 


coſia, interrupted the - converſation, She 
, pulled her veil over her face, and haſtily 
wichdrew. On her departure, Calliades found 
Ibis own; thoughts ſuch unpleaſant compani- 
ns, that he fat down in earneſt to obey 
WEuryclea, 1 

He ſketched out the two principal figures 
1 i the piece, which were Melitus and him- 
Felk; che hurry and confuſion of the battle 


Vor. 14. * being 
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being to form the back ground. After hy. 
ing adjuſted the attitudes, the next conſiden. 
tion was what countenance he ſhould give th 
aſſaſſin. To afford him his own perſonal re. 
ſemblance was out of the queſtion ; but he 
was unwilling to clothe him in a diſguſtig 
form, well knowing that whatever ideas were 
exiled by this repreſentation of Calliades 
would be, by thoſe who never ſaw him, a 
tached to Calliades himſelf: and he could 
not ſupport the apprehenſion of becoming in 
the imagination of Hermione a vulgar 0 
contemptible object, though conſtrained u 
remain a hated one. He formed therefor 
a manly countenance, a good figure, thouy 
the features were rendered harſh, and ſome 
what diſtorted by a ſtrong CANTER nd, ran 
and malevolence. 

With unremitting application he worked 
the whole day at the piece, ſcarcely allowin 
himſelf leiſure for refreſhment; though mud 
importuned not to fatigue himſelf by th 
Italian, now rendered the moſt obſequiouſi 


of men, by a preſent of another rich cup, ail 
ſome intelligible hints of being at ſome | 
ture period initiated into the honourabl?? 
ſocieh 
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har. Wociety of magicians ; but the importunate 
len. offcioulneſs of Laura was abundantly more 
e the lroubleſome, and he found it neceſſary to 


aſſume a roughneſs of manner not natural to 
him, to rid himſelf of her company. | 
With ſuch diligence did our young painter 
burſue his work, that it not requiring the 
loftneſs and finiſh neceſſary in more delicate 
ubjeAs, it was aſtoniſhingly forward by the 
gun ume when the impatient Euryclea, in the 
fa! morning, ſent her daughter to ſee if he had 
r o begun it, and to inſtruct him in the propriety 
got treating the ſubject. | 
en Calliades thought it fortunate that Ba- 
uc nardo was ſtill engaged at the caſtle, for he 
ne. /onged again to converſe with Hermione on 
nee ſubject of his own ſtory. “ Have you 
pelleted, (ſaid he), madam, upon what I ſaid 
yeſterday, in exculpation of this young man, 
hom I am neceſſitated to place in a ſituation 
lo debaſing ?* 
Indeed, (anſwered Hermione), I ave 
| thought of nothing elſe. There ſeems to 
de infinite reaſon in what you advanced. 
But why did thoſe reaſons never occur to 
wy other perſon? Is it; (added ſhe ſmiling), 
LY that 
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that you poſſeſs more penetration than g. 
reſt of the world? Or has it happened th 
you are better informed?“ 

I Vill not, (anſwered he, returning tþ 
mile, aſſume a merit I deſerve not—l y 
better informed; and would you have th 
goodneſs to liſten to me a few minutes, jo 
* would learn very different circumſtances thy 
: thoſe communicated by your flave.” 
She caſt her eyes upon the hour-glak 
Time ſpeeds, {ſhe replied) ; but you has 
ſo powerfully excited my curigfity, I will 
zard ſome moments for its gratification- 
conciſe.” | 
He then, without further Sreface and i 


ther 
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as few words as poſſible, informed her s 
every occurrence, from the firſt finding WM F. 
litus wounded in the field, to the ſending Have 
body home to the caſtle. This, mad fete 
(added he after the recital), is the rau; 
on which I will pledge my life and hononE:11 
You will wonder how a ſtranger ſhould 4 
come fo well acquainted with the rea! , T 
cumſtances of this darkly- involved afar We 
but 1 had them from an old and faithful d er 


-meſtic of Thralyllus, who attended your nobe 
{ail 
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ther from the moment he was brought into 
r maſter*s houſe, nor left the body till is 
ps placed in the funereal litter : whoſe faith 
unimpeached ; who had no intereſt to ſerve 
| falſehood, for her lord was dead, and his 
n baniſhed ; but whoſe teſtimony your mo- 
er refuſed to hear.“ 
Hermione liſtened in unutterable altoniſh= 
lent, © I have not words, (ſaid ſhe), to ex- 
Ieſs the ſenſations your narration have ex- 
led. Again ſhe caſt her eyes upon the 
bur-glaſs, and _ wiping from her vermeil 
eeks the tears Which flreamed over them, 
How unſit am I, (ſhe. ſaid), to return to 
ompany, and give or receive entertainment! | 
et, to this IJ am',.condemned.” —Her veil 
das again of uſe, to conceal her ſenſibility. 
From the intelligence which Hermione 
ave of his progreſs, Euryclea did not long 
eſer her viſit to the painter, ber gueſts and 
ughter accompanying her. They found 
Talliades intently. employed on the picture, 
d Banardo and his wife with him. 
The widow. of Melitus eagerly ran up to 
he picture; on the firſt glance ſhe expreſſed 


er approbation of the aſſiduity of the artiſt : 3 
51/5 6 but: 
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but on a nearer view of it her expreſſive 
countenance exhibited unequivocal marks d 
diſpleaſure. 

I have not the happineſs of pleaſing yy 
madam,” ſaid Calliades, with a look of dil. 
appointment. 

„ Pleaſe me! No. You have made a mn 
where you ſhould have made a monſter — 
Can that countenance, in which there is f 


little horrid—that perſon, which ts tall and N 
not ungraceful, belong to Calliades In. | A 
poſſible! You ſhould have made him ghaſtly ue 
and loathſome; of fallow leaden completion, MW + 
frightful and diſtorted features, low and de : £0 
formed ſtature.” LL 
Pardon me, madam, chat would not be il 
the picture of Calliades, who, though nd 5 
celebrated for beauty, is not remarkable for | 1 
uglinefs. The figure you ſuggeſt, therefore, WW ty 
would by no means reſemble him.” | 5 
1 If it does not, it ought to do ſo, (ſhe re- 7 © 
plied tartly); and if you fear my diſpleaſure 7 2 
you will paint it ſo.” 8 pr 
* I would ſacrifice ſomething more con- . 
ſiderable than the features of this aſſaſſin W 


10 the apprehenfion of incurring your di- 
pleaſure, 
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leaſure, madam, (he replied) ; and I pledge 
my word, that when you fee him next he 


1all not oFend you by his beauty.“ 
This aſſurance reſtored the good humour 


YOu, | | | 
at. Wo! Euryciea, who ſoon after left the room, 
taking the ladies with her to view the garden; 
nn caving Hermione to do the honours of the 
__ Wpaintiogs to three gentlemen, who expreſſed 
7 la deſire to look farther among them. 
nd No longer reſtrained by her preſence, the 
m. . gentlemen, who were of a ſpecies of which 
0 all nations abound, became extremely trou- 


; bleſome in running from place to place, diſ- 


| and pulling every thing about. Calliades 
bore this impertinence with perfect good hu- 


lay before him, primed and prepared for 
9 painting; and which he, with as much civi- 
lity as he could command, requeſted them 
not to meddle with. But, in attempting to 
| turn it over, they having had a glimpſe of a 
E lady's picture, he would have found it im- 
E practicable to reſtrain their boiſterous inqui- 


fition without the interference of Hermione, 


to whom he applied, and whoſe remonſtrance 
1 4 reſtrained 


compoſing the whole ceconomy of the room, 


I mour, till they attacked a pile of board which 
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reſtrained their rudeneſs; though ſhe, as well 
as Laura, had a tranſient view of the objec 
of contention, and felt at leaſt equal curioſity. 
with the gentlemen, though both area 
concealed it in their oun dera 


After deſiſting moſt reluctantly from their 


efforts to fee the lady's picture, theſe con. 
noiſſeurs began to difplay their judgement on 
the ſeveral paintings before them, and their 
Akill in the requiſites of perfect piece, and, 
by a thouſand ridiculous criticiſms and fooliſh 
queſtions, afforded indubitable ſymptoms of 
the profoundeſt 1 ignorance. | 
Then one began to coquette with Laura; 
another capered about the room in a dance; 
whilſt the third put his hair in order by the. 
mirror which was in Hermione's paraſol or 
fan, for it anſwered either purpoſe, and then 
admired, in rapturous terms, the peacock's 
feathers of which it was compoſed, the ſnowy 
whiteneſs of its ivory handle, and the neat- 


neſs of the mirror which was placed in the 


midſt. 

They then ſeated themſelves, and having 
heard the painter was a great travellag, queſ- 
tioned him in the moſt abſurd manner ima- 
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ginable concerning the cuſtoms of other 
nations; or whether he ever ſaw another 


people ſo refined, ſo gallant, or ſo well rel. ö 


ed as the cypriots! 7 
Calliades, after giving all due honour to 


the inhabitants of Cyprus, of whom he pro- 


5 


ſelled himſelf a great admirer, ſaid, that 


though he confeſſed them highly refined, yet 
be muſt preſume to aſſert the Italians were | 


fill more ſo, They declared themſelves im- 


patient to be informed in what particulars 


ling the whole, and he would inſtance only the 
manner of their. eating, in which a delicacy. 
vas obſerved peculiar to themſelves, he be- 
3 E lieved, as he had never remarked it among. 


3 | their left hand, as they cut it with the knife | 
in their right; and a perſon would be hoot- 
ed from their tables who ſhould preſume to 
lay their fingers upon the meat: for though 


E 
. 
15 
1 


this ſuperiority conſiſted. Calliades anſwer= 
Jed, that time would not allow his enumerat- 5 


any other people, which, was the cuſtom 1 
Puling a little. fork, made either of iron, or 
ſteel, or ſilver, according to the ability of me” 
© owner, which they faſten into the meat with |” 


. dine! 
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in all nations it was diſgraceful to eat with pref 
unwaſhen hands, the Italians thought the ce. wart 


remony of ablation was too frequently omitted, | the « 
With this little fork alſo they lifted the morſet pure 


to their mouths, deteſting the greaſy pradice {a vi 
of dipping the fingers into the plate. | 4g 
3 Jia 


All were unanimous in approbation of thi; 
improvement in the ſcience of eating; and the 
the neatneſs of it pleaſed Hermione ſo much, Me 


ſhe declared herſelf determined to folloy dhe in 
Italian faſhion. ; 
After exhauſting this ſubject, they fat ſone in 
moments filent, looking at Calliades, who vu lar 
ſedulouſly labouring to turn his man into a be 
monſter; an arch ſmile now and then tran. C 
fiently paſſing over his countenance at yd dh. 

| m 


ſucceſsful attempts. 

This fitence, ſo unnatural, was of ſhort 
continuance; one of the gentlemen, whoſe 
name was Calvo, ſuddenly cried out, * As! 
ſee that you have abundance. of materials 
ready for painting, I beg that the very moment 
you have finiſhed this picture of Calliades 
killing Melitus, you will begin one repre- 
ſenting me killing Calliades, which I will 
preſem 
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preſent to Euryclea as 1ts companion on our 
| marriage; for 1 intend immediately to ſeek 
the caitiff, chop off his-head and hand, and: 
| purchaſe with them the divine Hermione for 
a wife.” Looking as he ſpoke ſo imperti- 
| nently in her face, as greatly offended Cal- 


. - — _—_ 
; + © 


| liades, who frowned and bit his lips, whilſt: 
the living fire fluſhed from his eyes. A mo-" 


<< als Wh » a * PY 
ot. 


in a tone of irony), with whom ſo many gal- 
lant knights have contended in vain, may not 
| be accompliſhed even by the redoubtable 


enn,“ 
ESI EE In oo on EIB a Ee ei ov es : 
* + N ee ee Bet ee ot en no, 


the goodneſs to allow me leiſure for cleaning. 


ment's ſurvey of this rival changed his fury 
into contempt. 


« As the vanquiſhing this . (ſaid he, 


Calvo at the firſt onſet, he will, I hope, have 


my pencils, and preparing properly my co- 
lours, and not inſiſt upon my ſpoiling the re- 
cord of his victory by my overhaſte 1 in com- 
pleating it.“ 

It is true, (ſaid another of theſe gentle- 
men, by name Timanes), that it has been the __ 
good fortune of the traitor, Calliades, to 
overcome thoſe by whom he ought to have 
been vanquiſhed. Yet though treachery and. 


villany ſometimes. prevail over juſtice, they. 
1 8 arc. 
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are not always triumphant, as I hope to 


prove; for as I may, without vanity, boa 
of ſome fkill in arms, I expett to accompliſh. 
what ſo many brave unfortunates have at. 
tempted unſucceſsfully.” 

« So then, Sir, (ſaid Calhades Goniling), it 
is you, not the illuſtrious Calvo, I muſt dray 
in the aftion of killing this monſter : hoy: 
happy am I in learning your intention before 
I begin my piece, as it ſaves me the trouble 
and lofs of time of eee his head to 
make room for yours! 

Oh! they will ſlay him juſt Alike; (ſaid 
he third, laughing affectedly). Set your 
heart at reſt, Signior Painter, (aſſuming with 
as little nature a ſolemn tone). Reſerve 


your canvas for ME. It is J wilt be your 
hero ; J alone that will revenge this injured 
family on the baſe poiſoner, who, at? one fell 
ſtroke, deſtroyed the hero, the huſband, and. 


the father.” 
« Another contipitivor! (exclaimed Cal- 


liades, endeavouring with no great ſucceſs: 
to repreſs a violent fit of laughter). I can 


only fay, gentlemen, that; before I begin my 


piece, I ** trouble you to ſettle between 
: - yourſelves 
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; 5 you have ſuch different faces, one being 
long, another ſhort; one great, another little; 
one an overhanging forehead, another one of 
immeaſurable length; that it will be imprac- 
ticable to change your viſages handſomely.“ 
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arſelves who-.ſhall achieve this buſineſs: 


« Your are impertinent, Signior,“ ſaid the 
gentleman of the overhanging. forehead, who 


| having recently peruſed his features in the 


paraſol, had them in freſh memory, and did 
not feel himſelf flattered by the remark. 

« TI am ſorry you think ſo, (ſaid: Calliades,. 
with a careleſs air); but it is a painter's bu- 
ſineſs you know accurately to diſcriminate- 
features, and I was deſirous of ſaving myſelf 
the trouble, and another the mortification, of 
having his face expunged, and all his glories. 
blotted out to make room for another head; 
which, after all, being of a different ſize and 
figure, would diſgrace my piece, and evince 
the extreme abſurdity of painting a triumph, 
before the victory is obtained.” 

The gentlemen knew not how decently to 
retain their anger at the freedom-of the artiſt; 


tough: they felt a ee to diſmiſs it. 
ö | They 
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They ſoon left him, and at dinner renewed 
the ſubje& uppermoſt in their thoughts. 
__ © Thele fellows, (ſaid Calvo), flattered by 
their admirers, are the moſt malapert and in- 
tolerable animals on earth. Let me die, if 
my reſpe& for Hermione had not reſtrained 
me, if I would not have beaten the imperti- 
nate puppy to a mummy.” | 
% Ah! ah! (ſaid Giraud nega. your 
vanity is wounded at his critique on your 
forehead—for my own part, having nothing 


to fear from ill-natured: remark, I ſet the 


ſcoundrels at defiance, and divert myſelf 
with their plebeian attempts at wit. You 


ſaw how I tormented him about the picture 
of his miſtreſs. I had no curioſity to ſee 
the dirty dowdy; but the joy was in teizing 


the raſcal.“ 

« May I loſe my 3 in its birlt 
flight, (faid Temanes), if I believe the ori- 
ginal of that picture is either dirty or a 
dowdy. Did you obſerve the old painter's 
young wife? Blooming as ſpring, and free as 
air — What an eye the rogue has I] hate 


to be ſcandalous, but you underſtand me? 
I would. 
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T would let my beſt falcon W a crow that 
Jam right.“ | ' 
May the wind fail me in my voyage to 
Rhodes to-morrow, if I do not think ſo! 
(ſaid Giraud), and it would be an excellent 
piece of fun to inform the wrinkled- faced 
Italian, what a careful aſſiſtant he has.— 
Ha! ha! ha! I dare ſay the intrigue would. 
ſoon be terminated, for his countrymen are- 
deviliſhly ingenious in compoſing anodyne- 
draughts.”* | 

Then may I be curſed; (faid Calvo), if 
do not afford him the — office of pro- 
curing him one!“ 

Hermione, by exprefiing her- Ahn. 
tion of its ſentiments, put an end to a con- 
verſation at once fooliſh and malignant, and 
the company ſoon after departed. But not- 


wichſtanding the fair daughter of Melitus 
deſpiſed the ſpeakers, their remarks had 
made an impreſſion on ber mind ſo exqui- 


ſitely painful, that deſirous of weighing, wich- 


out interruption, the probability of their truth, 


ihe walked into the garden, 10 ſought its 


moſt ſecluded 
She 
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She had+ wandered. but a ſhiort..time in the 
moſt retired” part, ere through the broken 
foliage of the alley ſhe was in ſhe ſaw Cal. 
liades reclining in, deep thought by the ſide 
of a fountain, and her timid ſteps were 
involuntarily turning to the path which 
would have brought her to him, when her. 
eyes were blaſted by the ſight, of Laura 
haſtening to him from an oppoſite alley, 
and the artiſt jumping up vith alacrity to. 
meet her. | 

Not doubting but it was an .affignation, 
and confirmed by it in every torturing ſup- 
poſition, ſne hurried back to the caſtle, flew 
up into her own chamber, where, finding hey 
nurſe alone, ſhe, in an agony of mind not. 
to be reſtrained, threw herſelf into the arme 
of that faithful domeſtic, and burſt. into a 
paſſion of tears. 8 

As this is the ſecond perſonage of the Ne . 
kind I have introduced in the courſe of a 
few pages, leſt my fair readers ſhould; ridi- 
cule- my ſuppoſed predilection for this order 
of females, I beg leave to obſerve, that the 
Greek —_ from an opinion. of its being. 

prejudicial. 


g 


Þ *. 
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prejudicial. to health and beauty, never af 


ford their children that nutriment which na- 
ture offers on their birth; but previouſſy 


ſelect, as a watronly ſubſtitute, ſome healthy 
1 young married woman, of amiable Pa gs | 
ho is allotted: apartments in the houſe, 


ever after incorporated into the Ge. 1 
ber affection to her adopted child is ge- 
verally as ardent through life as that of 


the real parent; if it is a girl, ſhe is ap- 


. 
25 
IP 


&© 
B 


37 
ly; 


| pointed her governeſs, and moſt commonly 
hen ſhe grows up becomes her confi- 
dante. 

“ What ails my cd rp:darlingf 
© (queſtioned the tender Apfilia); - what 9 
3 ber gentle. ſpirit? Cannot all 
our cares ſhield her from mis fortune? 
Pour your griefs, my love, into this faith- 
ful boſom; let me * if I cannot 


| F ghten them.“ 


But Hermione was aſhamed of diſcloſing 5 


ſentiments which ſhe was unwilling to avaw-- 
even to herſelf. She kiſſed off the ſym- 
patbetic drops which ſtood on the cheek of 


. 3 diſclaimed every other cauſe of FF: 


ſorrow: 
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alhgned her. 
to be diſentangled? On one ſide was per- 
jury, and diſobedience to her mother; on 
the other, ingratitude to the benefactions of 
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ſorrow than. an unuſual depreſſion of ſpi- 
rits; and expreſſed hopes of regaining her 
accuſtomed. tranquillity upon her pillow, 

Alas! ſleep ſome hours hovered over that 
downy pillow ere it ſeated itſelf on the ſilken 
fringed . eyelids of Hermione; for refled- 
ing on the change which a few ſhort days 
bad effected in her heart, and the intel. 


ligence which the preceding day had af. 


forded, ſhe was loſt in a labyrinth of diff. 


culties: which ever way ſhe turned her 


bewildered view. ſhe ſaw duties jarring— 
paſſions revolting againt-them and reaſon; 
while the vultures of jealouſy were tearing 
her ſoul. 

Repeated vows had conſigned. her to the 
vanquiſher of Calliades. . That Calliades, 


whom ſhe had recently diſcovered, not only 


guiltleſs of the death of her father, but his 


beneficent ſupporter in his laſt- hours, and 


the huſband which his dying commands had 


How was this guardian knot 


her 


E745 
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her father, and rebellion againſt his au- 
thority. 

Yet could theſe claſhing obligations be re- 
conciled, how could ſhe ſubmit to either; 
and take for huſband Calliades, or the van- 
quiſher of Calliades, whilſt ſignior Gordini, 
eminent in mental endowments, adorned with 
every perſonal grace, reigned with unbound- 
ed ſway the lord of her affections?— Vet, 


alas! as inferior in ſtation as ſuperior in 


perſon and mind, her choice of him would 
in the ſame moment ſubje& her to per- 
jury, to parental diſobedience, - to the ri- 
dicule of the world“ Inſupportable! 
(lhe cried). T 

But, ah! ftill more  inſupportable, if it 
were poſlible, ſhe felt the idea of his at- 
tachment to Laura, of which ſhe could have 
no remaining doubt, for did not her own 
eyes witneſs the aſſignation? To a worthy 
rival, ſhe told herſelf, to a connection which 


would have conduced to his honour and 
| happineſs, ſhe hoped to have poſſeſſed ſuf- 


ficient generoſity and firmneſs to have re- 


ſigned him * But to a married wo- 
mans, 


( {#0801 


man; to adultery infamy on earth eternal 
puniſhment after death her eyes ſtreamed 
till the ſource of tears ſeemed exhauſted, 


and the heavineſs of grief wichen down their 
dewy lids, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


: Carrranes, having fatigued himſelf by 
a a cloſe application to painting the whole day, 
' ſought in the evening the cool air of the 
garden, in which to reſt himſelf and indulge 
in ſolitude ſome agreeable meditations. But 
as he laid careleſsly by the fide of that foun- 

tain where Hermione deſcried him, his re- 
veries were ſoon diſturbed by the approach 
of Laura, who had ſeen him go into the gar- 
den, and followed him. 

He had jumped up as Hermione ſaw, and 
met her with a ſmile: but his heart not dic- 


tiating a ſpeech of welcome, he met her in 


lence. Both the heart and tongue of Laura 
were more prompt. Ah! (cried ſhe, aſ- 
fuming an air of ſurpriſe), my young magi- 
cian here — May I approach without fear? 
Are you engaged with your aërial compani- 
ons, or * muling like a love-ſtricken 
twain??? 
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ſwain?“ Her eyes, as ſhe ſpoke, languiſhing 


meretriciouſly on his, whilſt ſhe adjuſted her 


veil to diſplay her lovely hand and arm. 
« I was alone, madam, but debating with 
myſelf which of my acrial friends I ſhould 


 Jummon.” 


« Ah! for mercy ſake poſtpone the deck 


fon, till I am gone, leſt I expire with the 


fright. This charming ſolitude was ſurely 
formed for other purpoſes than magical in. 
cantations. Inſenſate !—why neglett the real 
enjoyments of life, and explore the dull 
earth for its dirty treaſure ?” 
J was meditating a preſent for VOU=2 
gold cup enriched with gems.” | 
% could point out a orefort far more ac- 


ceptable to me than all the riches of the world 
united.“ 


5 ſhould be moſt happy to 1 it, if in 


my power.“ 

« Give me then your heart.” 
1 .F Ah! (ſaid he affectedly, ſighing), how 
wretched am I, that is a preſent not in my 
power to make If it had not been pre- 


viouſly flown, it muſt have been yours the 


firſt moment I beheld that beauteous face.“ 
Flatterer ! 


C0 
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n Flatterer tell me then where it lies 


concealed, that I may ſteal it thence.” 
« Excuſe me. I leave the diſcovery to 


; your own. penetration.“ 


«T am no ſorcereſs, my amiable magi- 
cian—I poſſeſs no {kill in diſcovering hidden 
treaſures. Inform me then? added ſhe, 
laying her hand on his, and looking tenderly 
on him. 

« Ah! (ſaid he, taking her hand and kiſſ- 
ing it), ſay not you are no ſorcereſs, fer 
your ſpells are far ſuperior to mine: even 
now 1 feel them entangling my ſoul by the 
witclcraft of thoſe eyes --] muſt fly their 
faſcinations, or turn traitor to my liege lady. 
Farewel! (added he, again kiſſing her hand 
and ſighing over it)—Farewel, too lovely 
enchantreſs !”—And away he flew, leaving 
his lovely enchantreſs ſpeechleſs with ſhume 
and fury, at his having eſcaped her ſpells. 

The circumſtance of the picture recurred 


to her maddening thought, and not doubting 


but that would diſcloſe the ſecret, the mo- 
ment that ſhe. imagined he was reured to his 
apartment, ſhe hurried to the work-room, 


turned over, with trembling fingers, the 


primed 
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primed canvas, and diſcovered the exad co vo 
of the picture which had been drawn fron on! 
Hermione, which Calliades having execute 1 
at thoſe times when Banardo was abſent, hu inte 
placed among the canvas for concealment, bel! 
- whence he could readily draw it when he h of! 
opportunity of finiſhing it. ran 
The. moſt infernal rage ſeized her ſv 
from common beauties, conſciouſneſs of he! 
ovn attractions would have flattered her with 
the hope of being able to ſubvert his affec. e 
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tions; but the ſuperlative charms of Her. g 
mione plunged her in deſpair, and ſhe retired M7 
with a head teeming with plans for revengin: WW" 


her lighted love, and a temper fitted to exe. 
cute the moſt diabolical vengeance on het 

ſuppoſed happy rival. Þ 
That rival, though, alas! not happy, at- 
tuated by a hope of finding ſome opportunitj 
of ſeeing the concealed picture, in the origi 
nal of which ſhe was willing to flatter herſel 
with ſome faint hopes of being miſtaken, and 
thinking that even the certainty of the worl 
would be more tolerable than her preſent ex. 
cruciating ſtate of doubt and apprehenſion, Þ 
wook. her way in the morning to the work- 
8 room 
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room, under pretence of conſulting the artift 

ron on the ſubject for a ſet of hangings. 

Ute Laura ſaw her enter, and knowing that the 

had intervieẽ mult | be a private one, Banardo. 

ent, being employed in the caſtle, no other ſcheme 

had WM of miſchief that moment preſenting itſelf, ſhe 
ran with malignant haſte to Euryclea, to 


ſou apprize her of an intrigue ſo little ſuſpected» 
her and to infuſe into a breaſt ſo ſuſceptible. of 
vin che violence of paſſion, a fury ſimilar to chen 


1 8 | 
Unconſcious of the 1 ſtorm, our 
red oung artiſt was recommending. to his fair 
pupil, the hiſtory of Joſeph, for the ſubje& 
of her embroidery, as its various ſcenes would 
afford ornaments for the, whole room, and 
ö * a unity of deſign not always obſervable 
| Win works of the ſame kind. Fer one 
: 1 ſees, (ſaid he), in one room a. 


10i- ridiculous medly of ſubjects. I recolle& 
fel ne, in a nobleman's houſe in. Portugal, 
nd ebich had on one ſide, Abraham offering 


Whis ſon Iſaac; on another, Alexander in the 
tent of Darius; on the third, the death of 
Adonis ; and on the fourth, St. Anthony 
preaching. to the fiſhes.” = 

Vor. II. Gt Ampatienf 
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* 


lImpatient to lead to the ſubject neareſt hu 
heart, yet at a loſs how to effect it, Hermion iſ 
when ſhe had finifhed the oftenſible part d 

the viſit, ſat ſilent with an air of vexatinM 


and perplexity ; and Calliades, who ſaw ſome, 


thing had diſtreſſed her, and imagined it thei 


ſubje@ of the preceding day's converſatio; 


was conſidering if it were prudent to rene 
it, when ſhe ſuddenly, and with an effort wi 


ſmile, cried, © Thoſe were fine Judges 
painting I brought to ſee you yeſterday.” 

« Connoiſſeurs of the firſt rank,” (he re 
plied, returning her ſmile with much mon 


lincerity). 


« And yet, (ſaid ſhe, heſitatingly), they 
greatly embarraſſed you.” | 

« How, my dear madam ?” | 
By their impertinent Fry in regard 


to the picture.“ 


Ohl the picture! (ſaid he with a der 


bluſh). Ves, I own—lI confeſs - did na 


wiſh them to ſee it.“ 


« Tt was evident you did not—I ſuppol | 
becauſe it would have diſcovered the miſtreb 
of your heart,” attempting again to ſmile, but 
with ſtill leſs ſucceſs. 
| | e Indeed, 


„ 243) 


Indeed it would, and I am inexpreſſibly 


Lobliged to you for interfering in my favour.” 
« Yet you would be unwilling to requite 


. lhe obligation in the manner I wiſh?” ſaid 
E ſhe, in a low and timid voice. 


« In any and every manner you wiſh,” he 


7 anſwered in a tone and with a look of ar- 


60 1 me ſee it? 
He ſearched in her eyes for the An of 


her heart, but was ſtill irreſolute. © I dare 
not,” ſaid he, after ſome paule. | 


« You dare not! (ſhe repeated, gaining 


courage from his timidity). What am I to 
@ think, that you apprehend my cenſure for 
loving with i Impropriety : EY 


© Impropriety is a word of vaſt import, 


vhen uſed indefinitely : will you favour me 
vith particulariſing in what you ſuppoſe con- 


liſts the impropriety of my paſſion?“ 
In loving a lady not ſufficiently hand- 


ſome —one not ſtrictly virtuous—or one 
$ vio is the wife of another,“ ſaid ſhe helilat- 


ingly, and with a peculiarity of emphaſis, 


M2 | her 


Which, diſcloſed to the penetrating Calliades 
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her ſuppoſition, and Yetermined him in 
moment how to act. 

« My love, (ſaid he), poſſeſſes none 
theſe improprieties; the object of it has the 
purity, as well as beauty, of an angel, an 
is engaged to no man. Ah! it is on the op. 
polite account I fear your cenſure. I drea 
your frowns for preſumptuouſly aſpiring v 
one ſo tranſcendantly lovely, that even you 
own charming perſon and mind do not ext 
hers.” 1 

Po you think me capable of the mean. 
neſsof envy, Signior? (ſaid ſhe, with a bluſhd 
anger), that you deem it neceſſary to quali 
the extravagant praiſes of your miſtreſs with 
fulſome flattery of me? > 

« I am reduced, (ſaid he), to a diſtreſſing 
dilemma. By not gratifying your curioſyM..1; 
I perceive I incur your anger—and, if 
gratify it, hazard your eternal diſpleaſure-i 
Teach me how to act?“ . 

The laſt predicament ſeems to be Joubs 
| ful—my anger is certain on refuſal.” 
e You have decided, (ſaid he, placing tit 

picture before boys enveloped as it was in iſ 
| preparel 


(ns )., 


prepared canvas). Here is the reſemblance 
lol che object deareſt of all others to my heart. 
Be favourable in your ſentence, for the hap- 
Ppineſs of my whole life depends on this im- 
portant moment.“ 


in it alſo, ſtole the roſe from her cheek. 
* You make me fearful, (laid ſhe, puſhing 


Sit from her} ;—take it away——I will not 
ee it.” 

| « Ah! no—(ſaid he, replacing it)—ſince 
my fate is thus far advanced to its criſis, let 
. Git be decided at or.ce—human nature cannot 
fa 


ſupport a repetition of the agoniſing W 
WI now feel.“ 

| With trembling fingers ſhe took hold of 
: the edge of the piece, and drew it fearfully 
Wa little forward, dreading, yet longing for the 
; formidable view. © I proteſt, (ſaid ſhe), 
: Gordini, you have been ſo very ſerious in 
Wthis trifling buſineſs, that I am really ex- 
uemely terrified at the idea of looking this 
miſtreſs of yours in the face.“ 


th © Your terrors, (ſaid he, as if he panted 
q for breath), cannot be greater than mine.“ 
re | 


MZ « How 


The idea that her own happineſs centered 
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de en truly ridiculous are theſe terror! 
(faid ſhe, again attempting to draw it for. 
ward, then ſtopping)? You have abſolutly 


infected me with your apprehenſions.“ —. 


Then again trying, ſhe had a glimple of the 
face. All caution in that moment forſook 
her; ſhe eagerly ſnatched it from its enve. 
lopement, gazed in an ecſtaſy on the well 
known features, and then turned her daz. 
zlingly radiant eyes on her adorer, who wa 
ſunk on his knees at her feet. 

| She gave him her hand to raife him from 


the floor, which he preſſed in rapture to his 


lips—“ Can you pardon my et, ann un 


he cried. 


« Can 1!—Ah, Gordini! I fear my folly 
has rendered the queſtion unneceſſary, Yet 
weak, as is my heart, I muſt not forget what 
is due to my family, to my mother, to my 


vow. No, Gordini, much as I confeſs I 


love—for why ſhould J affect to conceal 
what is too evident? ——and greatly as | 
think you worthy affection, I muſt ever re- 


member there are circumſtances inherent 
in us both, which forbid the indulgence of} 


o 


(- dy } 


© improper a paſſion. It is your misfortune 
not to be placed in a ſtation equivalent to 
your merit: it is mine to be inextricably 
entangled in the conſequences of a vow, raſh 
8 Jephtha s; we muſt ſeparate then, my 
dear friend, f or "g 

Never, my angel! (he cried, eagerly in- 
terrupting her)—Never will we ſeparate. 
Know me moſt charming of women, for 
vhat I really am in birth not unworthy 
your own; and the only perſon in the uni- 
verſe who can extricate you from the obli- 
gations of that ſanguinary vow.” : 
| He pauſed. She looked upon him with 
eyes in which he read, that ſhe rather. wiſhed: 
to believe, than actually credit what he ſaid. 
Vou ſee before you, (he reſumed), that 
Calliades, whom your father, with his laſt 
breath, nominated your huſband.” 
“ Calliades ! Gracious Heaven ! she 
$ would have ſunk to the floor had he not 
thrown about her his ſupporting arms. Her 
head ſunk on his boſom, and he gave indul- 
Jence to the fond tranſports of his foul, by 
claſping her ardently to his heart, and preſ- 
| ling with his lips her ſnowy forehead. | 


{ 248 } 


—How tranſient are the moments of blifz 
Too abſorbed to notice the opening door, 
the eyes of Euryclea, and her fell compa. 
nion, were blaſted by the ſcene. 
In a voice ſcarcely articulate from paſſion, 
the enraged mother commanded ſome ſlaves, 
Which, by the adviceof Laura, ſhe had brought 
with her, to ſeize the artiſt; bind his hands 
and carry him to the priſon of the caſtle. 
Her orders were obeyed, notwithſtanding 
the reſiſtance of Calliades ; and what a tran. 
ſition did the agoniſed ſoul of Hermione un. 
dergo in the rapid whirl of one ſhort minute, 
Her mother, with eyes flaming, with limbs : the 
trembling, with exceſs of paſſion, and in 2 ¼int 
voice hoarſe and diſſonant with rage, es. 5 in 
hauſted upon her every invedtive of which 5 el 
ſhe was miſtreſs, every epithet of reproach BY 
of which the language was capable; till the be 
agitated and harraſſed ſpirits of her daughter A 
ſunk into a deep ſwoon. #1 f 
Then the intemperate paſſions of this vio- || 
lent woman took another turn, and believing 
The had deſtroyed her daughter, ſhe turned 
the phrenzy of her rage on herſelf. But Her- 
mione reviving to life, * mother's fury re- 
turned 
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turned with her perception of it; again ſhe 
gave that fury unchecked re gn—- agen Her- 


mione fainted, and again her remorſe re- 


turned. 


It was doubtful how long this ſcene would 


have continued, and the ſenſes if not the life 
| of Hermione muſt have been the victim gf 
| ſenſations ſo violent and ſo excr: c ating, had 
not Apfilia, hearing ſome vagine rumours 
among the ſervants, ran to the pleaſure-houſe 
E with two or three women attendants, where 
E ſhocked at the deplorable ſtate to which her 
charming charge was reduced, conveyed her 
hence to her own chamber; where the ſooth- 
ing tenderneſs of the foſter- mother repaired 
x in part the miſchiefs the natural parent had 
5 elfected: Hermione was reſtored to herſelf, 
£ poured unreſtrained her tears on the fond 
= boſom on which ſhe leaned, and caſed her full 
and oppreſſed heart by an unlimited con- 


fidence. 
The turbulence of Euryclea's 1 had 
by this time as much exhauſted her own 


ſtrength as the patience of thoſe about her. 


Laura, the moſt attentive of attendants, 
brought cordial medicines, and whilſt ſhe 


M5 pretended 
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pretended to ſooth her ſorrows, poured oi 


her to her own malignant purpoſe. 


was highly inflammable, her paſſions ſtrong 
and impetuous, and her reaſon too often 
| was conſtrained to bow to _ imperiou 


— — e — — 


- ” Bed 


| itſelf, and the artful Laura ſaw the advan- 
tages it gave her. She talked in a ſtrain of 


placed her high in the eſtimation of a perſon, 


painful doubleſs to a mother, but would alſo— 


( go ) 


on the almoſt expiring flame, and moulded 


The mind of Euryclea was naturally gook 
ſhe was eminently pious, undeviating in the 
practice of every moral duty; but her temper 


controul. 
Such a character was perpetually ſhewing 


ſuch rigid piety, ſuch faſtidious morality, as 


who, herſelf incapable of deceit, was by no 
means ſuſpicious of it in others, and who was 
before inclined to be partial to her, for the 
diſintereſted concern ſhe had ſo recently 
evinced for the real intereſts of the family. 

Laura then lamented pathetically the un- 
fortunate predilection of Hermione for a 
plebeian adventurer, which would. not only 
diſgrace her with the world, an idea extremely 


you ſhe a her blood chilled at the 
thought— 
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tought—by inciting. her to perjury, drew 


upon her the vengeance of the offended Deity, 


and involve her in everlaſting miſery; on 
the images of which ſhe dwelled fo long, _ 
| painted them ſo vividly, that ſhe filled wih 
horror. Euryclea with a wild look demanded 


what was to preſerve her child from theſe 
dreadful ſufferings ? 

She was anſwered, that deſperate diſcaſes 
called for deſperate remedies ; and all expe- 
dients were lawful, which were neceſſary, to 
ſave a ſoul from everlaſting torments. That 
was the painter ſuffered to eſcape—and on 


the vigilance of ſervants, devoted to Her- 


mione, no dependance could: be placed—the 
dreadful event was inevitable. It therefore, 


ſhe ſaid followed, that it was the indiſpen/ible 


duty of Euryclea, both as a mother and a 


chriſtian, as ſhe regarded her daughter's hap- 
pineſs both here and hereafter, to take ſingular 
care that Gordini never regained the oppor- 
tunity of tempting Hermione to her utter 


deſtruction. | 
At length, for the detail of this diſcourſe 


would be tedious and diſguſting, this Italian 


M. 6 tend, 
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fiend, under the ſemblance of an angel of 
light, had the addreſs to procure for herſelf 
the care of the priſoner. The key of the 
t-wer was deli ered to her, with the moſt 
politive orders, that no one elſe ſhould ap- 
proach him, and to her was conſigned his 
fate: for if ſhe found his death neceſſary, to 
ſecure him from effecting the eternal wretch- 
edneſs of Hermione, ſhe had warrant to pro. 
cure that death, at what time and in what 
manner ſhe ſaw proper. 

Does the tender mind ſhudder at the 
lengths the infatuated Euryclea was taught 
to run? Let that mind take warning by it, 
and beware the beginnings of fin: for when- 
ever paſſion takes the rein, and, however 
juſtifiable appears the incentive, o'er leaps 
the boundaries of religion and right reaſon, 
it is not in human nature to ſay to the mad- 
dening courſer, deaf as the ſea in its fury, 
© Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no farther.” 

Exulting in a commiſſion ſo congenial 
with ber diabolical wiſhes, Laura was tempt- 
ed to make immediate uſe of it, and inſtantly 
to ir her revenge, leſt ſome chance 
ſhould 


— 
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hould rob her of her power. The moment, 
therefore, that ſhe could decently leave her 
patronels, ſhe hurried to the tower to where 
Calliades was impriſoned, with a dagger con- 
cealed in her robe. | 

“ What, my charming ſorcerer in fetters? 

(aid ſhe, as ſhe entered). Where are all 
your atrial attendants ? Do they, like earthly 
friends, deſert the unfortunate? I thought 
to have met thee borne triumphantly on their 
wings, reſcued from thy priſon, and convey- 
ing to a place of ſafety.“ 

To this nonſenſe he diſdained reply. 
% What, no anſwer? (ſhe cried), I thought 
I had taught thee by this time the Ts. 
of an a woman of ſpirit.” 

„ You taught me?” 
Ves, I my friend. My pensetehil did 


indeed diſcover the enſlaver of your heart: 
I carried the important intelligence to Eury- 


clea; and to me ſhe has not only entruſted 
the cuſtody of your {weet perſon, but has 
alſo Ie in me your deſtiny. —9ee this 
dagger 


« Strike a you cannot wound me 
deeper,” — 


i « Has 
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e Has life no charms?** 


long 

er None.“ drm 
Not with your Hermione?“ and 
« Pollute not the ſacred name with thy droc 
unhallowed lips.” f into 
* Not when ſhe weeps and ſwoons py 8 

« And does ſhe weep and ſwoon? Wretch hav: 
that I am to fill that heart with grief, which and 
but for me had never known ſorrow ! Yes, c« 
thou—what ſhall I call thee? Not woman; LL 


_ > that implies ſoftneſs, gentleneſs, compaſſion, thy 


Life with Hermione were indeed precious; wh! 
but deprived of her I welcome thy dagger. we: 
Strike. What feareſt thou? To compaſſion the 


thou art inſenſible; and thy crimes have of 
alcended their climax : it is not a greater ſin the 
to deprive another of life, than to rob him yu 
of thoſe joys which make it life to live. ob 
Strike, my hands are manacled, and cannot he 
reſiſt the ignoble death.“ 5 gr 

Laura felt in the moment ſhe lifted the pl 
dagger, her anger had not entirely ſubdued ec 
her love, and her heart recoiled when ſhe p. 
attempted the fatal blow. © No, (ſaid ſhe), e 
as inſtant death is ſo welcome, I will puniſh a 


thee a little longer with life, that I may pro- 
| long 


( 255. ) 
long the gratification of my revenge, by 
tormenting thee with the ſorrows of thy ſoft 
and tender-hearted miſtreſs, and behold thee 
drooping with grief and hunger gradually 
into the grave.”? 

« Ingenious. fiend! Let not my torments 
have the additional curſe of thy preſence, 
and I will endure them patiently.” 

«Thou ſhalt repent this, Gordini.“ 

« Never !-— Hence, monſter, let me fee 
thy baleful eyes no more.” The furies, 
which love had for a moment ſuſpended; 
were reſtored with additional malignance to 
the breaſt of Laura. She ſhut the door 
of the tower, with a violence that* ſhook: 
the battlements of the caſtle ; turned the 
ruſty bolts that grated harſhly, in reluctant 
obedience: to the key, and flew to her own 


| houſe, where ſhe wept profuſely, that in 
gratifying her revenge, ſhe had not found. 


pleaſure but torment. Feeling herſelf un- 


equal to ſtriking his manly breaſt with a 
poignard, poiſon occurred to her; and 


ever ingenious in miſchief, ſhe immedi- 


oY Is a . potion, which ſhe 
careful 
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careful poured into a cryſtal vaſe, and de. 


polited in her cloſet, till ſhe could admi. 
niſter it. 

In the interim, the vidim of 5 malice 
was contemplating the miſeries into which 
his unfortunate paſſion had plunged the 
beauteous Hermione. Impatient for liberty, 


that he might ſeek ſome method of alleviat- 


ing her ſorrows, he looked round the walls 
which encloſed him they were of ſtone, 
thick and ſtrong; both the door and floor 
caſed with iron, and the window, an apertyre 
through the ſolid building, ſo narrow as not 
to admit a fmall hand. But even had any 
mode of eſcape preſented, his manacled 
hands precluded the profiting by it. A 
night of utter darkneſs came on. No ſtraw 
was brought for his couch, no water to 
moiſten his parched lips: he ſeated himſelf 
on the floor, leaned his head againſt the 


wall, and enjoyed till morning that quietude 


of repole denied his perſecutors. 
Though equally innocent, the night of 
poor Hermione was not ſo ſerene. Apſilia 


had promiſed ſhe would ſee and conſole the 
priſoner; 


a 


priſo 
of h 
who! 
unde 
misft 
leer 
zum 


le. 
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priſoner ; what then was the diſappointment - 
of her fair charge, when they found the 


whole power delegated to Laura; ſinking 
under the accumulated weight of her lover's 
nisfortunes, and her mother's diſpleaſure, 


ſleep that ſad night was a ftranger to the 
humid eyes of Hermione, a 


CHAP. 
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GITAY. MENTS 


IN the morning, from that pillow which a 
_ guilty conſcience and a criminal paſſion had 
ſtrewed with thorns, Laura ſprang; her ſpirits 
_ exhilerated with the fiend-like reflection, 
that though ſhe could not enjoy happineſs 
herſelf, ſhe had it completely in her power 
to inſure the wretchedneſs of others. 

She poured into a ſilver cup the fatal por- 
tion ſne had the preceding evening mixed, 
and as ſhe did it informed her huſband and 


maid, that it was a cordial of ſovereign effi- 


cacy, which ſhe had in compaſſion prepared 
for the priſoner, whom the vindittive ſpirit 
of Euryclea treated with a ſeverity that 
pierced her very ſoul. 

Banardo, who never ceaſed deploring the 
fate of Calliades, 


ſhare his wife had in it, commended in high 


terms this inſtance of the tenderneſs of her 


Gſpolition, and was haſtening her on her 


Pious 


and little ſuſpected the 


Pl 
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fans errand, as he called it, when a fervant 
entered, to inform her that Euryclea required 
zer inſtant preſence. She gave the cup to 
the maid, with reiterated charges of not 
uching a drop, and placing it in ſafety till 
her return, and then obeyed the ſummons. 

Juſt as Laura entered the great hall from 


the garden, ſhe ſaw a knight enter at the op- 


yolite door from the court, a ſervant follow- 


ing him, bearing on his head a ſmall cheſt, 


and the knight defired Euryclea might be 
informed, that he requeſted the honour of 
ſeeing her immediately upon buſineſs of the 
firſt importance. The curioſity of Laura 
was ſtrongly excited, and ſhe waited to fee 
the reſult of the interview. | 

In a few moments Euryclea appeared. 
She ſtarted on ſeeing the knight. © Lyfias !“ 
ſhe exclaimed, with an air of aſtoniſhment. 

« Yes, madam,” he anſwered, Lyſias once 
more preſumes to approach you, fince he 
has fortunately revenged your wrongs, and 
is happily enabled to prefent you the head 
and hand of the treacherous Calliades. Set 


down the cheſt Lico, and open it. 
Lico 
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| Lico obeyed. |; Lyſias took thence a head, 
ghaſtly, and bleeding; © Behold, (ſaid he, 
_ madam), the head which plotted, and the 
hand which effected the death of your loved 
lord, the noble, the ineſtimable Melitus,” _ 
Noble Lyſias! (ſhe cried, in a tranſport 
of joy, gazing. on the bleeding head with 
ſavage delight), moſt welcome art thou, and Ml the t 
thy preſent. x | H 
. © And may I preſume to hope, madam, ghal 
you will not deny me the meed of vifory— a m 


r beauteous daughter ?” | ging 
Deny thee! Oh! no. She caſt her eyes on Lyl 
Laura, expecting her congratulations. © How add 


fortunate this event! (whiſpered in her ear and 
the Italian demon) by the immediate mar- huſ 
riage of your daughter to this knight; and I Nr 
aſſure you from certain knowledge, not a the 
moment is to be loſt, by the immediate union | 
you ſnatch her from utter deſtruction.” 
My beſt and wiſeſt friend!“ exclaimed 
Euryclea, with a look of gratitude. © Fly 
to Hermione, (ſaid ſhe to a ſlave), tell her 
I muſt ſee her this moment, but on thy life 
diſcloſe not the reaſon.” 


Hermione, - 
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Hermione, who knew how ill her mother 
looked delay, inſtantly®obeyed, not with- 
dut hope returning tenderneſs had dictated 
the haſty ſummons. Euryclea met her at 
the door. She ſnatched her hand, and hur- 
ned her to the cheſt. There (ſaid ſhe), 


the traitor Calliades.“ 
Hermione fixed her affrighted eye on ihe 
ghaſtly relics, and her mother indulged for 
a moment the motionleſs gaze; then drag- 
ging her from theſe objetts of horror towards 
Lyſias, * And here is the brave knight (ſhe 
added), that has atchieved the noble deed, 
and is for his reward inſtantly to become thy 
huſband. On thy duty to me, and thy re- 


thee to receive him as ſuch.“ 

_ Hermione lifted up her glazed eyes; (aw 
the hands of Lyſias bloody with preſenting 
his ſanguinary gift to Euryclea Nat doubt- 
ing but that he was the recent murderer of 
her impriſoned lover, which ſome chance 
had diſcovered, ſhe gave a ſhriek of mingled 
horror and terror, and fell to the ground. 


— 


«« Carry 


there my .daughter, lie the head and hand of 


gard to the memory of thy father, I charge 
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Carry her to her apartment, (cried Eu. 
ryclea to Apſilia,® who that moment ap- 
peared). She will ſoon recover: and then 
be it your care to prepare her for her nup- 
tials to-morrow, which inform her from me, 
no pretence whatever, either of fooliſh re. 
Pugnance, or even ſickneſs ſhall prevent. 
For to-morrow, / /he is living, ſhe ſhall, in 
conſequence of her vow and my own fo often 
repeated, become the wife of him who hath 
lain Calliades. Nothing ſhall ſhake my reſo 
lution. She repeated the fame determina. 
tion to the tranſported Lyſias; and then 
haſtily left him to give orders for immediate 
making - preparations for the feaſt and fo 
lemnity, and to diſpatch meſſengers to all her 
friends, many of whom lived at Nicoſia, to 

requeſt their preſence on the occaſion. 
Frightened with the intelligence of the pre- 
ceding circumſtances, which ſhe juſtly deem- 
ed more baleful than the prepared potion, 
Laura haſtily ran up to the tower where Cal- 
liades was impriſoned; and burſting open the 
door, communicated it to him, in that abrupt 
manner, which ſhe knew would give it the 
fulleſt elfect. He heard her with an aſto- 
niſhmept 


ray 
mſhment that precludegyall power of articus 
lation, and afforded heMmple leiſure to en- 
joy with infernal tranſport the agonies of his 
foul, to prolong her delight by heightening 


his pain into excruciating exceſs. She de- 


ſeribed minutely the recent ſcene, and dwelt 


vith peculiar energy on the immoveable de- 


termination of Euryclea to wed her daughter 
on the morrow to Luyſias. _ 

Calliades heaved many a heavy and long- 
drawn - figh. © Peace, fiend, (at laſt he 
cried) torment me no more. Be content 
with having rendered me the moſt wretched 
of human beings—with knowing that my cup 
of miſery is full to the brim, and that I have 
nothing left me but to die, Your dagger 
will be leſs laſcerating than your words— 


produce it; and if you ſuſpe& your hand too 


feeble for the blow, I will Tt its ſalutary 
purpoſe.“ s 
The paleneſs of his cheek, the gloom of 


his brow, the tear which trembled in his eye, 


vere affecting, and the Italian beheld him 
with remorſe. She approached him. He 


Hung from her, and threw himſelf on the 


Yoor, She attempted to ſoothe him, as he 
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lay with his w__ his manacled hands. 
He heard ber Hut reply. Her ex. 
preſſions became every moment more tender; 
at length he jumped up, © Peace (ſaid he), 
Laura, talk not of love, for you know it but 
by name. . Inſtead, of drawing me towards 
you by the ſoft ligatures of the heart, you 
force upon me theſe fetters. Inſtead of 
calling i in aid of your native lovelineſs the 
irreſiſtible feminine graces of gentleneſs, 
compaſſion, ſweetneſs, you diveſt yourſelf 
of every ſofter charm, and repel me by the 
Gorgon head of a fury.“ 
« Ah, Gordini! teach me to win your 
heart.“ 
©. It i is by no means PTE" 3 
It was alas! too ſenſible to your attractions: 
and 1 greatly fear if you had poſſeſſed a little 


patience—I fear—But now I thank you, that 


the miſery of my deſtiny has this alleviation, 
I have been no traitor in my love.” 

* Ah, Gordini! ſtill, ſtill bleſs me with 
your love.” 

* What in this priſon, in which you have 
confine me? In theſe fetters, which you 
have impoſed? Impoſſible.” —“ Ah! (con- 
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unued he, looking tenderly on her), thou 
art pr we might 
have been ö bleſt - but that Ungs 
is flown for ever. 

What if I free thee? You would be 

unwilling to truſt to my gratitude.” 

« Say that I may.“ If you liberate me 
immediately. This priſon is become inſup- 
portable I can endure it no longer.” 

& Immediately I cannot; for Euryclea, by 
ſome of the ſervants, whoſe apartments we 


farmed of it, and ſacrifice us both to her un- 
governed fury. But if you have patience to 
wait till evening, I will then ſet you free, 
and will now fly to Being you ſome refreſh. 
jt ments.“ 

lc She was as gold as her word ; but know- 
a. in that Euryclea had inquired after her, ſhe 
n, could not remain with him a moment, but 
hurried to aſſiſt her patroneſs in thoſe prepa- 
rations which had put the whole caſtle in 
commotion, and employed every ſervant and 
ve WE fave in it; nor was ſhe deficient in thoſe in- 
inuations which inflamed the paſſions of Eu- 


ryclea, and preſerved her inflexible in her 
Yor. II. N 


ed reſolution, 


muſt neceſſarily paſs, would quickly be in- 
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reſolution, For though Laura exulted in 
the change of Calfides, the by no means 
thought herſelf ſecure till Hermione was by 
marriage irrevocably ſeparated from him. 
But no ſooner was it dark, and the buſtle 
of the manſion ſomewhat ſubſided, than ſhe 
ſtole up to the tower, unlocked the priſon 
door with as little noiſe as poſſible, and with 
light and cautious ſteps Lane Calliades 
out of the caſtle to the pleaſure-houſe. 
But as ſhe was proceeding with him to the 
apartment he had before occupied, Banardo 
approached with a light. His joy was ex- 
ceſſive on finding the young magician at 
liberty; and he loaded him with congratu- 
lations, and his wife with panegyric, for 
having effected his freedom. Laura was not 
ſo well ſatisfied with this rencontre, which 
obliged her to take leave of Calliades for the 
night, but not till he had made her promiſe 
to bring early in the morning that Lico to 
him, who ſhe had beſore informed him was 
the ſervant of Lyſias, and the bearer of the 
important cheſt, with whom Calliades pre- 
' tended ſome urgent buſineſs; and this ſhe 


the more readily promiſed, as ſhe refletted, 
: = that 


* 


Co 3 


' that ſhould the eſcape, be diſcovered by the 


interview, Euryclea would have no reaſon 
for impriſoning the artiſt after her daughter 
was ſecured from him by marriage; and ſhe 
truſted to the influence ſhe had over her, 
and her own ingenuity to colour over her 
having previouſly liberated him. 

Ere the buſineſs of this day is cloſed, let 
us make a ſhort viſit to Hermione, whom 
Apſilia had with every tender precaution ac- 


quainted with her mother's determination; 


and by every argument which good ſenſe and 
piety could ſuggeſt, ſought to reconcile to 
that deſtiny which ſhe ſaw no pofſibility of 
averting. 

The weeping daughter of Melitus could 
anſwer only by her ſighs. Her grief for the 
ſuppoſed death of her lover, and her horror 
at the idea of wedding his murderer, were 
both too exceſſive even for complaint. Her 


tears inceſſantly ſtreamed, till their ſource 


ſeemed exhauſted : and if at length ſhe grew 
more calm, the quietude originated not in 


alleviated ſorrow, but 1 in the languor of de- 
bility, 
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I have been thinking, (ſaid ſhe, after a 
long ſilence), by what à nice and impercep- 


Able line virtue and vice are divided; and 
how difficult it is to diſtinguiſh where the ex- 


treme of one fades into the beginning of the 


other. My mother's exceſs of conjugal af. 
kection, her ardent abhorrence of all deceit, 


have precipitated her into a vindiQive con- 
duct incompatible with the meek ſpirit of 


Chriſtianity, whoſe firſt precept is forgive- 
neſs of injuries. And I have ſuffered by an 
exceſs in the performance of my filial duties 
to encroach on my religious ones; and by an 
implicit obedience to the will of my parent, 
diſobeyed the commands of my God. I am 


puniſhed my deareſt Panamara, (a tender : 


epithet, which ſignifies ſecond mother), and 


I deſerve it. I bow to the divine Retributor, 
and will humble myſelf to his decrees. That 
will that I obeyed to fin, I am called upon 
to obey to its conſequent miſery. Be it lo. 


The love of man ſhall now bend in obedience 


to her, as did before the love of God. As 1 


with a criminal cowardice, fearing her di- 


pleaſure more than that of my Creator, ac- 
quieſced in her vow, though conſcious it was 


ſinful; 
TA} 
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ſinful ; ſo now, that ſhe demands from me, in 
conſequence of that criminal compliance, an 


obedience agoniſing, but not ſinful, I will 


alſo acquieſce. Aſſiſt me, thou deareſt of 
women, in this arduous taſk. Strengthen my 
reſolution to go through the ceremony, ſo 
that my mother may not be tortured with the? 
knowledge how fatally ſhe has wounded me. 
And then, my ' deareſt Panamara, ardently,, 


inceſſantly pray, that ere I am lifted as a 


bride over the threſhold of that man's houſc, 


I may be releaſed from this wretched exiſt- 
ence. © Promiſe, beſt and moſt beloved of 


women, this ſhall be thy petition at the throne” 
of mercy, and I ſhall be comforted; for the 


prayers of ſo pious a mind vill not be diſre- 


garded: and che pangs of the moſt agoniſing 
death were tranſports of pleaſure to living as 
wife with the murderer of Calliades.“ 
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CHAP. XXXIV.”. 


Evxvcie A, whoſe perturbed ſpirit 
would neither allow reſt to herſelf nor others, 
on that important morning, whoſe approach 
was awaited by ſo many people with ſuch 
oppoſite ſenfations of terror, hope, joy, roſe 
early from a ſhort repoſe to which ſhe had 
late retired, to accelerate with impatient 
haſte the preparations for the nuptial feſtival, 

The head and hand which Lyſias had pre- 
ſented , were placed on pikes on each ſide the 
principal gate of the caſtle, as trophies of 
victory, and objects of pleaſure; and alſo, 
as Euryclea added, to afford a feaſt to the 
birds of prey, that no living thing might on 
that joyous day paſs the caſtle ungratified. 

The company ſoon began to arrive from 
all quarters, among whom was the mother of 
Theramanes, and alſo Theramanes himſelf, 
who had arrived the preceding evening from 
; Rhodes, 
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Rhodes, and whoſe curioſity had led him to 
accept this haſty invitation, though lament- 
ing the fate of his friend. Shuddering with 
horror when he paſſed the gates, and was in- 
formed to whom had belonged its bloody or- 
naments, his eye dwelt not a moment upon 
them; but with averted face he hurried into 
the caſtle, to conceal emotions he was unable 
to repreſs. 

With ſpirits ſtill more perturbed than thoſe 
of Euryclea did Calliades impatiently wait 
the procraſtinated viſit of Lico, who, aſſiſting 
in attiring his maſter for the nuptials, did not 
go to the pleaſure-houſe till ſome hours after 
he was expected. 

At length our Cypriot ſaw Laura conduQ- 
ing a man towards his apartment, and heard 
him ſay as he entered, © I long to ſee this 
Gordini, this painter, with whom you aſſure 
me I had formerly dealings, for I recollect no 
one of that name.“ 

“HPoſt thou recollett me now? (cried 
Calliades, flying towards him, and ſeizing 
hold of his arm). Villain, confeſs, where is 
the letter which the dying Melitus gave into 
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| 'polfible can Timotheus bc Lico?ꝰ 


The head of this arch villain dropped upon 
his boſom. Shame, terror, aſtoniſhment agi- 
tated his whole frame. My maſter living!“ 
he faintly exclaimed, —** Ves, wretch, (Cal- 
Hades cried), thy maſter is alive—miracu- 
5 louſly preſerved from the raging ocean for 
5 thy confuſion, and that of thy lord Lyſias. 
Confeſs, villain, where is the letter? or this 
dagger ſhall ſearch for it in thy ſoul.” | 
ee Vill, Sir, (ſaid the trembling wretch, 
finking on his knees) „ I will confeſs the 
whole. No violence is neceſſary to incline 
me to do you juſtice. Your goodneſs, had 
: not ſhame withheld me, had impelled me to 
"i long ago. Nor would I have Joined in 
this laſt deception, had I not thought theſe 
eyes had ſeen you periſh. Here are the let- 
ters, which 1 put in my boſom this morning, 
to evince to Lyſias how much he was in my 
power ; and haſten, Sir, to the caſtle, leſt 
Jour preſence there be too late; for I know 
not whether the proceſſion is not already ſet 
forward,” 
En Calliades 


hall, where all the company was aſſembles, , 
and marſhalling. in order for the proceſlion ; 


long ſaffron veil which covered her from + 
ſong, and lead the way to the church; for 


the Grecian iſlands preſerve many of the 
forms of Paganiſm, amidft the rights of Chrif- 


„ 

Calliades, ſtill having hold of Lico, hurried 
to the caſtle, to unravel this web of iniquity 
ere it had irremediably entangled the beaute- 
ous Hermione. Laura nes who had 
been an aſtoniſhed, though filent ſpectator of 
the ſeene, and whoſe curioſity was excited 
to witneſs ſomething ſtrange, though ſhe bad 
not the moſt diſtant idea of what it ſhould be, 
and forgot in that moment the 1 impropriety of. 
Calliades appearing in the caſtle at liberty. 
They entered without ceremony the great 


the diſtreſs of Hermione concealed under the 


head to foot. The torch was lighted, and 
the lyre was tuning to begin the hymeneal 


tianity. 

Theramanes was the firſt who: ſaw- our 
hero. *“ By St. Paul, (ſaid he aloud) here 
is the ghoſt of Calliades coming! 10 reclaim bis ; 
brad from the bridegroom.” 
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The bride, lifting up her weeping eyes, ſaw 
that it was indeed Calliades, and in mingled 
ſenſations of delight that he was alive, and 
apprehenſions of the conſequences of his ap- 
pearance, ſunk fainting into the arms of the 
| bridemaid neareſt her. Euryclea ſaw only 
the painter, and, ſurpriſed at his being at 
liberty, darted a look of angry inquiry on 
Laura. Lyhas, transfixed as with a thunder- 
bolt, ſtood motionleſs. 

% No, my dear friend, (anſwered our hero, 
in a voice which reached the cars of all); 
No, it 1s not the ghoſt of Calliades, but Cal- 
liades himſelf who appcars, to diſprove in 
this honourable aſſembly the ſlanderous aſ- 
lextions of this falſe knight, and diſcloſe his 
impoſtures. . Pardon, Madam, (faid he to 
Euryelea, who turned ſhuddering from him 
when be announced himſelf); pardon my ap- 
proaching you ſo abruptly, and avert not 
your eyes with ſuch horror from me, for 1 
will inſtantly demonſtrate Lam not the aſſaſſin 
of the noble Melitus, but the man whom, in 
his laſt moments, he, of his own free and un- 
folicited choice, nominated as the huſband 
of your angelic daughter. Stand forth, Lico, 
and 
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and as thou ſhalt anſwer at the tribunal of the 
molt High, in the laſt great day of judgement, 
I conjure thee now to inform this augult 
aſſembly of the real and true circumſtances 
of which thou and this knight were witneſſes 
of the death of Melitus. Lyſias, (he added, 
laying hold of him), you I muſt ſecure, that 
you may in due time either corroborate or 
diſprove the evidence of Lico; and I wiſh T. 
could with as much caſe, Madam, aſcertain 
the real murderer of your noble huſband, as 
I can clear my own tarniſhed fame irom the. 
imputation,”” | 
« Sir, (ſaid Lico, who had now regained 
his uſual confidence, which was much acce- 
lerated by ſeeing Lyſias in fafe cuſtody, for 
Theramanes took him in charge for his 
friend), I think myſelf happy in being ena- 
bled to do both; and will not only undertake 
to exculpate you from the unmerited calumny, 
but alſo to point out the real murderer. Ah! 
(continued he, looking with malicious _ 
neſs on Lylias), you little - imagined, 8 
Knight, how deep I was in your 0 
or that the black deed had other witneſſes 
than God, and your own conſcience. There, 
N 6 Madam, 
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Madam, in that man, in him ſèe the murderer 
of the noble Melitus; (pointing to Lyſias; 
the colour of whoſe cheek, which had de- 
ſerted it on the appearance of Calliades, re- 
turning wich heightened glow, as if by its 
crimſon ſuffuſion to veil his ſhame, whilſt 
his head ſeemed to ſeek refuge from it, by 
linking on his boſom). I ſaw him (con- 
tinued Lico), theſe eyes beheld him, in the 
hurry and confuſion of the battle, ſlide be- 
hind his patron, and run him through with a 
ance 7:7 pf: | 
A cry of 1 refunded] woah the 
hall; and Euryclea, with the impetuoſity of 
her character, ordered her flaves to carry 
him to inſtant death. Calliades became his 
advocate. Support his preſence, (ſaid he, 
my dear Madam), a ſhort time longer. I 
myſelf was condemned unheard, and far be 
it from me to follow an example I had fo 
much reaſon to cenſure. Attend with your 
friends to I.ico's narrative; weigh well his 
evidence; for IJ muſt obſerve, that a man 
once detected in a falſehood, is ever after to 
be 6 ee and I deſire not to be excul- 
211 pated, 


1 
pated, nor to have Lyſias condemned; but, 
upon the fulleſt conviction. When the facts 
are all before you, judge for yourſelf, and 
allow Lyſias to diſprove them if he can.“ 
The candour and generoſity of this advice 
received unanimous applauſe. Euryclea ac- 
quieſced with a ſmile bordering on ſatis- 
laction, and deſired Lico to proceec. 
„ Revered 1ady, (ſaid he, reſpectfully ap- 
proaching her), I implore your pardon, for 
having before abuſed your confidence in my 

integrity by ſo falſe a tale. But the liberal 

promiſes of Lyſias operating upon my avarice, 
and meeting no oppoſition from any moral 
or religious principle, of which I confeſs 
with ſhame I was then utterly deſtitute; in- 
duced me to fabricate it. A painful and 
tedious illneſs, when I lay long under the 
terrors of approaching death, firſt opened my 
eyes to the atrociouſneſs of my conduct, and 

gave me a new heart. 1 now ſincerely repent 
my. wackedneſs; and if a free confeſſion of 

my crimes. can in any manner repair the 

miſchiefs they have effected, it will afford 
dome alleviation. to the pangs of my con- 
| ſeience. 
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ſcience, And I take that great Being to 
witneſs, who ſees my thoughts, and hears my 


| words, and before whoſe dread tribunal 1 


muſt anſwer for both, that in the ſtory I am 
now going to relate, I will ſpeak nothing but 
the ſimpleſt and moſt preciſe truths.” 

He then began, and continued his recital 
from the wounding of Melitus, till the arrival 
of his corpſe at Idalia. * But, (ſaid he) the 


_ vow of his noble widow rendered all our 


ſchemes abortive. And as Lyſias was con- 
ſcious he had neither courage nor abilities to 
cope with the gallant Calliades in fair com- 
bat, when that young hero left Cyprus with 
the queen, our hopes reſted on privately 
aſſaſſinating him. I was too much intereſted 
in this plan not to embark eagerly in it; and 
finding Lyſias, with the blackeſt heart for 


contriving, but the moſt cowardly” one for 


executing miſchief, I conſented that he 


ſhould lie perdue in the iſland of Melos, 

whilſt I privately ſollowed Calliades in diſ- 

gniſe, and watched an opportunity of deſtroy- 

ing him.” | 

« But if I once doubted the exiſtence of a 

Being, who on high watches the actions of 
MEN 5. 
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men; whoſe providence protects ſome, and 
puniſhes others, as it ſees fit: who, by a 
thouſand imperceptible adjuſtments, which 
we call chance and accident, preſerves from 
injury the virtuous man, when environed by 
all the dangers into which a plotting enemy 
hath led him, and who precipitates the ex- 
ulting villain into unexpected milery at the 
moment, when in fancied ſecurity, he bids 
dehance to fortune. If I before queſtioned 
the exiſtence of ſuch an over-ruling and di- 
recting power, I have now the firmeſt belief 
of it; for many and well laid were my plans 
for the deſtruction of the ſon of Thraſyilus : 
but when I thought he was fo entangled in 
my fine-ſpun ſchemes, that his fate was irre- 
mediable, ſome chance, {ome accident, ſome 
circumſtance unthought of, without any ef- 
fort of his own—for he was devoid of ſuſpi- 
cion—broke the web which was wound round 
him, freed him from the bidden ſnare, and 
the premeditated miſchief generally recalled 
on my own head. At Rome I allaulted him 
amidit ſome ruins, and was myſelf ſo deſpe- 
Trately wounded, that I was rendered for a 
long time incapable of following bim. In 
| 2 Portugal 


> of Portugal 1 ed his death, and had it not 
been for his generoſity, had there met my 
own. He cauſed thoſe wounds to be healed 
that were acquired by attacks on his life: 
he took me from a ftate where I was dying 
with want, and little thought the noble Cy. 
priot, when he cheriſhed me with ſo much 
benevolence, that he was warming in his 
boſom a ſerpent, that would give the firſt 
proof of its regained ſtrength by an effort 
to ſting him to death. For in Caſtile, by 
ſome unpremeditated wonder, 1 yet know 
not how, he eſcaped aſſaſſination from a 
Cauſeleſs jealouſy 1 had awakened againſt 
him; and in Biſcay I killed another perſon 
believing zit to be him: there his benevo- 


Jence ſaved him, for he had quitted. his. 
chamber to accommodate a fiek man. Curt. 
ing his unceaſing good fortune, and my per- 


petual diſappointment, we arrived in France, 


where that illneſs ſeizing me I before-men- 


tioned, fruſtrated my plans, and gave me 
leiſure to revolve them and my paſt condutt. 


My own. refleQtions, the fear of death, and 
the. pious exhortations of my. confefſor, de- 


termined; 


te 
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| ' termined | me to purſue a different path, | 
y ſhould life be lent me. I was but Juſt” re 
d covered when we ſet ſail for Cyprus. | 

2 Nothing could exceed the tender be- 
g nevolence of the noble Calliades, to my 
- unworthy ſelf, from the firſt moment that 
b my good angel conduted him to the hut 
$ where I was perifhing in Portugal, but never, 


t till ſickneſs awakened my ſleeping conſci- 
t ence, did I feel any compun&tion for my 
y ungrateſul requital. In our voyage to Cy- 
1 prus, my remorſe rendered me miſerable: 
a I was a thouſand times upon the point of 
| throwing myſelf at his feet, and confeſſing 
A my crimes, but ſhame tied my tongue. At 
þ length a ſtorm overtook us, the violence of 
$ which nothing could exceed but the tempeſt 
— of terrors which ſhook my daſtard ſoul. 


- WU. _ © My injured maſter, with a kindneſs that 
, tortured every fibre of my heart, provided 
1 for my ſafety; but J ſuffered all the horror 
e of ſeeing him, as I thought, periſh, whilſt I, 
; abominable creature, was preſerved ; and 1 
1 dared to arraign the juſtice of Heaven on 


Y the event, 1 was taken up by ſome fiſher 
F aims: men, 


— —— — — 
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men, half dead. Not having the moſt diſtant 
idea but that the noble Calliades was drown. 
ed, and could be no farther injured by the 
the ſucceſs of Lyſias, on whoſe fortune my 
ſubſiſtence now entirely depended, I bated 
to Melos, where he had all this time reſided, 
and to whom from time to time, as ſhips 
failed to the Levant, I had given accounts 
of my adventures, and had received anſwers 
of encouragement to perſiſt, and promiſes of 
liberal rewards : which letters I have care- 
fully preſerved. I had even the good for. 
tune to ſave them from the ſhipwreck, by 
binding them round me; and as corrobora- 
tives of the truth of my ſtory, I will foon 
ſhew them. Not apprehending any {arther 
injury to Calliades, I repeat, whoſe death! 


thought I had myſelf witneſſed, and the 


manner of it no mortal could diſprove, I ſo 
far forgot my vows of a holy life, as, from 
the hopes of ſecuring myſelf a competence 
on which to ſubſiſt, to join with Lyſias in 
one more deception, though my heart re- 
coiled at the cruclty by which it was cl- 


fected: for he purchaſed a young men for 
young 


* a lave, 
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a ſlave, the colour of whoſe hair, eyes, and 
completion, ſomewhat reſembled thoſe of 
5 the ſon of Thraſyllus, and then privately 
murdering him, ſevered from him his head 
and hand: ſuch was that fabulous victory, 
| Madam, the trophies of which the ſun-beams 
now blacken at your gates. Here, Madam, 
are two letters, one from your noble huſ- 
band, wrote a few minutes before his death, 
and which, with his expiring breath, he 
charged me to deliver into your hands, as 
containing his laſt deſires ; and this from his 
generous hoſt, with the like commiſſion. 
I ſaved them from the flames, that, by hav- 
ing Lyſias always in my power, I might make 
the greater advantage of him.“ 

Euryclea wept over the diſtorted cha- 
rafters traced by the trembling hand of 
her dying huſband, but which ſtill ſo much 
reſembled his uſual writing, that ſhe was 
convinced it was his. She looked towards 
Calliades; he approached her. She ten- 
derly embraced him as a long-loſt ſon.— 

Can you forgive me? was all ſhe could 
articulate, His tranſports of pleaſure form- 


cd 
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ed his anſwer ; which was heightened 1 into | 
ecſtaſy when ſhe. joined his hand with that 
of her daughter. They ſunk at her feet to 
receive the maternal benediction, which was 
never given with more energy. 

The hall rung with the applauſive voices 
of the aſſembly ; whilſt Laura, tortured to 
madneſs at the cataſtrophe, flew. to her own 
houſe, and the moment ſhe reached it fainted 
in the arms of her affrightened huſband, who 
expreſſing himſelf at a loſs for means to re- 
cover her, the maid. reminded him of che 
cordial which had been given to her care, 
with ſo many encomiums on its ſovereign 
efficacy; he ordered her to bring it to him, 
and they gave it upon her ſhewing the full | 
ſymptoms of ſenſation. 

But ſhe was no ſooner perfectly recovered, 
but ſeeing the empty. cup, .the unhappy wo- 
man fuſpefted what had befallen, and was 
ſoon convinced her fears were juſt. Horror 
unutterable ſeized her guilty ſoul, conſcious 
that it was on the wing to receive the ſad re- 
tribution of intentional, as well as aQual 
crimes. All concealments were now at an 

: end. 
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end. Banardo gaſped with terror at Yn 
gullty tale. He extended to her the pardon 
ſhe implored. The agitation of her mind 
haſtened the effect of che deleterious draught, 
and in an hour ſhe expired in convulſive 
agonies. | 

What a far different ſcene did innocence _ 
triumphant over its enemies afford ! Eury- | 
clea was now as impatient for her daughter” 8 
marriage with Calliades, as ſhe had been be- 
fore with Lyſias. My friends are aſſem- 
bled; (ſhe-cried) the bride is properly at- 
tired; the nuptial torch is lighted, which it 
- WW vould be ominous to extinguiſh ; Lyriſt, 
begin the hymeneal ſong, and lead to church. 
No coy objections, — 7 am deter- 


med,” 
| A determination which accelerated hap- 
„ bineſs, who could wiſh to fee changed? not 


F one of this fair aſſembly. The proceſſion ſet 

forward, ke e prieſt was in Waiting. The 
happy pair were ſoon united in the niken 
bands of Hymen. Lyſias ſuffered the pu- 
niſnment due to ſuch an accumulation of 
crimes. His death obliterated his miſdeeds 


in 


K, 
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in the generous minds of thoſe he had in- 


jured, and gratitude to Heaven ſuppreſſed 
all reſentment againſt the moſt worthleſs of 
its inftruments. 
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